




















Begin with the 


T’S time to bring your kitchen 
up-to-date—time to discover what a 
difference a Monel Metal sink can make 
in the appearance and convenience of 
your kitchen. 

With the silvery Monel Metal surfaces 
brightening up corners as they were never 
brightened before...with the rich lustrous 
gleam of this Nickel alloy harmonizing with 
and complementing other kitchen colors... 
you'll see for the first time what a pleasant 
place your kitchen can be. 

You'll also discover that a standardized 
Monel Metal sink is a sound investment. If 
you ever want to sell or rent your house, a 
Monel Metal sink will make it easier. And 
if you continue to live in it yourself, your 


Kitehen Sink 


busy hours will be much more productive 
and pleasant. 

The new standardized Monel Metal sinks 
offer advantages never before available in 
any sink, regardless of price. Silvery beauty 
... solid metal with no coating to wear off... 
noise-deadening construction... protection 
against dish breakage...easily cleaned metal 

.--no seams or joints...immunity to rust... 
resistance to corrosion...31% more work 
space... there are so many reasons why you 
will want a Monel Metal sink that you should 
ask your local plumber for more informa- 
tion. He can also give you prices, sizes, 
models, etc. Don’t forget to tear off and mail 
the coupon below for the booklets offered 
without cost or obligation. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc., 73 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MONEL METAL 
aN 


Mone! Metal is a registered trade mark ap- 
Dlied to s technically controlled nickel-copper 
alloy of high nickel content. Mone! Metal is 
mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed 
solely by International Nickel. 
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SAVE MONEY 
THIS CHRISTMAS 


‘By adding to your TOWLE 
Sterling pattern at the lowest 
prices in many years 


f 


Low Sterling prices mean real value, for Sterling is 


the United States Government standard of quality. 


Low prices in many articles are obtained by cheap- 
ening the quality of the material, but Sterling is 
always Sterling —92¥2 per cent pure silver by law. 
With prices down about one quarter you surely 


get your full money’s worth in Sterling — Solid 
Silver — this Christmas. 


THESE SAVINGS 
SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


Old Prices Reduced Prices 





TiN, 
bouts x1 oe 
Teaspoons, regular weight $23.00 $15.00 
Cream Soup Spoons $36.00 $26.00 
Salad Forks $36.00 $25.00 
: Dessert Forks, trade weight $40.00 $31.00 
Dinner Forks, trade weight $50.00 $39.00 


We who write this advertisement are buying 
Sterling for our own homes this Christmas. 


We mention our personal plans merely be- 
cause we could think of no better way of 
conveying to you that we sincerely believe 
every word that is written here. This is truly 
the year of years to add to one’s own Ster- 
ling, to complete one’s pattern, or to start 
a new set. 


TOWLE 


STERLING SILVER EXCLUSIVELY 
















Let Emity Post help you plan your wedding! 
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pee a ee eee TOWLE Sterling patterns shown above — left to right: 
THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS — Derr. M-i1 . LADY DIANA CHASED DIANA VIRGINIA CARVEL LADY CONSTANCE LOUIS XIV 
NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 

I enclose 25 cents, in coin or stamps, for EMILY Post's LADY DIANA COFFEE SET LOUIS XIV SERVICE PIECES 

“BRIDAL SILVER AND WEDDING CUSTOMS.” (above, top) (above, bottom) 

Disie The three pieces are now $175, in the size for after- The large and very useful twelve-inch salad dish now 
Be soc dinner coffee. The large size coffee, sugar and cream, costs only $40. The tall compote is $25; the sauce 

Address __ aca a = originally priced at $275, have been reduced to $215. bowl is $13.50, and without base, $10; ladle, $2.50. 

City and State - Many other useful dishes are made in the same pattern as the flat silver. They are well made and reasonably priced from 

$10 up. Their pleasing harmony with the flat silver helps to create a lovely table ensemble 






My jeweler is_ 
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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 
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I HAVE always considered a 
satisfactory teakettle to be more 
essential to a successful tea tray 
than any other one item, and many 
otherwise pleasant tea parties have 
been disrupted by kettles which 
became unhinged at the crucial 
moment or whose lamps refused to 
burn properly. But the kettle 
shown in Figure 1 not only will 
grace your tea tray, but can be 
depended upon to do its duty effi- 
ciently at all times. It is of heavy 
silver plate standing 10’’ over all 
with a base 5}’’, and holds a scant 
quart of water. The straw handle 
is a decorative as well as practical 
touch, and the kettle complete 
costs $30.00, including postage. — 
A. Scumipt & Son, 567 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 


THE only satisfactory way of keep- 
ing a plentiful supply of stamps on 
hand is, I have found, to buy them 
in rolls of five hundred and reel 





them off as needed. And though 
boxes to hold such rolls have been 
in use for some time, relatively 
few people have yet acquired this 
convenient desk accessory. Brand- 
new, however, are the silver boxes 





Fig. 2 


shown in Figure 2, with etched 
tops showing heads of various 
popular canines or sports, including 
polo, tennis, and golf. The boxes 
measure 2”’ in diameter and are 1’’ 
deep, and hold rolls of five hundred 
stamps. With etched or striped 
tops, the price is $8.50 each or 
$7.50 in plain silver. Beautifully 
enameled in a wide variety of lovely 
colors, the cost is $13.50. Prices 
are postpaid. —Sureve, Crump & 
Low, Boylston Street at Arlington, 
Boston. 


THERE is no more useful piece of 
furniture, it seems to me, than the 
small, comfortable stool which 
may be drawn up to the fire the 
better to enjoy its ruddy glow, or 
used in front of a favorite armchair 
as a footstool when one settles 
down to enjoy a good book. The 
little ‘shuck’ stool in Figure 3 
is particularly attractive, for it is 
made of maple, sturdily built, with 


a corn-shuck bottom. It is made in 
a little shop in South Carolina and 
the bottoms are put in by the coun- 
try folk, who for generations have 
been famous for this particular kind 
of handicraft. The stool is 93” 


high; the top 11}’’ square, and the 
price $3.50, postpaid. — E. E. Bur- 
rouGHs Company, Conway, South 
Carolina. 





IT is seldom that I run across a 
sugar-and-cream set that can be 
called strikingly individual, but 
that is obviously a description that 
can be applied to this new pattern 
of Watson sterling, Figure 4. 
And although modern in feeling, 





™ 


the pieces show the same careful 
craftsmanship that one associates 
with antique pieces. I should sug- 
gest it as an excellent gift for a 
fall bride, except that I am sure you 
will be tempted to keep it for your 
own breakfast tray or tea table. 
The pieces are of excellent weight 
and stand 2}’’ high. Their aston- 
ishingly low price is but $15.00 for 
the set, which includes packing 
and shipping charges anywhere in 
the United States. — Trerry & 
Partripce, Opposite the State House, 
Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Fig. 5 


THIS is the season of the year 
when there is nothing more pleas- 
ant than a brisk open fire, and 1f you 
are-thinking in terms of new equip- 
ment for the fireplace, I think you 
will be delighted with the andirons 
and fireplace fixtures shown in 
Figure 5. They are reproductions 
of classic late arpa agate A 


pieces, of beautiful design with © 
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The Winslow, $225 with tubes 


Pictured above is a beautiful piece of period fur- 
niture—an Early American chest of drawers, faith- 
ful in every detail of appearance to the fine 
old cabinet work which inspired its design. 
But instead of being merely decorative, this 
attractive furniture piece is also very useful, for 
it houses a superb General Motors Radio, the 
10-tube Improved Super-Heterodyne. 


The Winslow is one of eight 
authentically designed, custom-built 
models offered by General Motors 
Radio. These models vary from 
small, simply styled end-tables to 





ES = _—— = 


gracefully carved and ornamented consoles and 
commodes of the Louis XV. period. Each one 
is equipped with the Improved Super-Hetero- 
dyne chassis, which has no superior today in 
purity of tone, wide range and sharp selectivity. 
Prices, complete with specially matched tubes, 
range from $95 to $350, the latter for an auto- 
matic radio-phonograph combination. 





Write for illustrated literature de- 
scribing each of the custom-built 
models and other General Motors 
Radios. Address General Motors 
Radio Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


The Standish, $95 with tubes 


GENERAL MOTORS RADIO 


on GU €t OM BUILT 


FVM ELT VRE 
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EARLY AMERICAN 
chest of drawers 


and its also 
a RADIO 
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The Abbey, $165 with tubes 


PIECES 
359 
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ROOKWOOD 


Tiffany & Co., B. Altman & Co., Marshall 
Field & Co. and exclusive stores in most 
large cities. We invite your direct inquiry. 
ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
CINGINNATI 














2 white linen 
handkerehiefs 


in pastel moire case 


$1.85 


An ideal gift. The handkerchiefs 
have dainty Appenzel-type em- 
broidery. The case is hand-finished 
size 6 by 7 inches in gold, orchid, 
blue, Nile, tea rose, peach, maize. 
Postage prepaid. 


R. H. Stearns Co. 


Boston 





the urn motif, and made of solid 
brass with curved shanks. They 
are an excellent size, the andirons 


| being 183” tall and the stand and 
| fixtures 28’’ tall, the latter con- 


sisting of tongs, poker, and shovel. 
Not the least interesting thing 
about them is their price — the 
andirons cost only $10.00 the pair, 
and the fixtures $9.50, express col- 


| lect. A hearth brush in the same 


design may be ordered for an extra 
$2.50. — B. Parescnucx, 22 Allen 
Street, N. Y. C. 





Fig. 6 


THERE is no one of us, it is safe to 
say, who does not enjoy the su- 
preme luxury of breakfasting in 
bed, particularly when the morning 
meal appears on an attractive and 
convenient tray such as that shown 
in Figure 6. It is made of lac- 
quered wood in a brilliant Chinese 
red, with the floral design in the 
centre beautifully painted in flower 
colors and little clusters on the 
four sides. These sides, however, 
are the unusual part of the tray, 
for they are on hinges, so that 
when the tray is placed on the bed 
or bedside table the sides will lie 
flat and give that much extra 


| space. It is 21’’ square, and may 


be ordered in red, black, or green. 
The price is $15.00, postpaid east 
of the Mississippi, with 50 cents ad- 
ditional for carriage to other points. 
—Ovincton Brotuers Company, 


437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 


IT has always seemed to me that 
the final touch of hominess in an 
old country place was supplied by 
the weather vane on top oi the old 
barn — somehow it stood for 
staunchness and enduring friendli- 
ness, for year in, year out, one’s 
weather sense was developed by 
squinting at the vane on uncertain 
mornings. Barns are rapidly be- 
coming things of the past, but a 
weather vane will give to the mod- 
ern garage the same touch of cosi- 
ness, and none better than the 
vane in Figure 7 with its figure of 
a gallant setter which will ‘point’ 
to the direction the wind is blow- 
ing. The vane is made of rust- 
proof aluminum painted black, the 
rod of steel tubing, and there is a 


Fig. 7 
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— 
TABLE MATS 





Charming old Japanese lace 
paper stencils, pressed 
between two plates of glass 
rimmed with a red lacquer 
band. Unique as tiles or 
table mats under lamps or 
flower pots. 


Round Square 
6” diam. $2.75 6” x 6” $3.25 
7’ diam. 3.50 7’ xT" 400 


8” diam. 4.25 8” x 8” 4.75 


YAMANAKA & CO, 


680 FIFFH AVENUE «NEW YORK 
Oriental Objects of Art 



































BOWL OF HEAVY PEWTER 





A SMALL TABLE of UNUSUAL CHARM 





Reproduction of an old-time coffee table. Of 
maple, hand-turned and hand-finished. A single 
drop leaf, rounded corners and stretcher base. 
Top 19%” x 19%”, 18” high. A splendid value. 
$12.00. Express Collect. 


A little Chinese bow] of opaque glass on black 
wood stand. Jade green or amethyst. 414” high 
including stand. $1.75 Postpaid. 

Pewter candlestick lamp with pleated chintz 
shade, in red, green or yellow. 11” high overall. 
$5.50. Express Collect. 


MADOLIN MAPELSDEN 
825 Lexington Avenue New York City 








Fit Well WearWell Wash Well 


BUCKSKIN GLOVES. 


MADE BY NEW HAMPSHIRE WOMEN 
IN THEIR HOMES 


COLOR AND WEIGHT OF PIGSKIN 
MEN'S 4sizes ONE SNAP 2.90 
WOMEN'S sizes ONE SNAP 2.90 

” ” LONG WRIST 3.90 
Postage Paid 


THE HANDWORK SHOP 

















GenumneReed and Kattan Furniture 


WOMEN'S EDUCATIONALAND INDUSTRIAL UNION 
264 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON 


with fluted edge and four ball feet, to 
serve modernly fruit, candy, nuts or 
cakes. 135” high 9” diameter. $6.75 
postpaid 





We are constantly furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 


Catalogue on request Yachts with the Most Distinctive Reed and Rattan Furniture. 


WALTER WESP 
542 Fifth Avenue New York City 





HANDLOOMED 
LINSEY- WOOLSEY 

COIN PURSE 2 V 
314" x 44%4"—Silk Lined 


Highest Quality at Lowest Possible Prices 
New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 














ea , . 
PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRSTMAS CROs] | ,Seec'wete “Tho REED SHOP Inc. dezesist | | stoorenrna Se Cole 
Ppoimyeee Seltramindec: Furnishings deenaned THE SPINNING WHEEL 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 























7 Everett Waddey Company 
11 South 11th St. Richmond, Va. 
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QUALITY which 


has survived 
the centuries 


BEAUTY which 


defies them 


These massive Gold and Bronze 
Andirons—a pure example of 
Georgian design—will add spe- 
cial distinction and interest to 
your hearth. Price. . . $340. 

















© HE Fireplace, as a symbol of hospitality, is tradi- Exclusive Representatives of 











tional. For generations we have fallen under its spell. the Wm. H. Jackson Company 
Thus Fireplace Fixtures and Furnishings which go back diate 

i ccleiisihie Mimi Dias Ceiteli into the romantic past for their artistic inspiration add J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 

oe tyeag 3g ae aati much to the glamour and interest of the hearth. ee... 
& Jackson’s Andirons, Grates, Screens and other Fire- pene 
place Accessories are accurate reproductions and adap- THE A.B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 
tations of those classic Period designs which, having sur- tuinicebniiete Gi ieeeies 
vived the centuries, give valid assurance that they will be Deve 
treasured in the years to come. « Not only are these sae albcie lets seciiaiar ati 
fixtures authentic examples of Period styling; but in ma- DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY 


terial, design and workmanship they are worthy succes- 


Detroit 
Y 2 : 3 THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY 
sors of the masterpieces which inspired them. «» Other 


Oklahoma City 











Wh. H. Jackson products which will add materially to HARBOUR-LONGMIRE COMPANY 
‘ . ° Philadelphia 
your pride and pleasure in your home include Marble and J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 
Stone Mantels (both original antiques and Period repro- Pittsburgh 
ductions); Tables; Lamps; Book Ends; and similar decora- acs . = 
. . . . . ovidence 
tive furnishings executed in Bronze and other enduring TILDEN-THURBER CORPORATION 
metals. <«» Jackson products may be purchased at the St. Louis 
ae ; SCRUGGS-VANDER VOORT-BARNEY 
A graceful Empire Grate richly finished Jackson Galleries in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles pee 
in Gold. Price complete with Jackson 5 ‘ “ Washington 
Electric Coal Fire... . + « $115. or at the well-known establishments listed at the right. J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


Wm.H.JACKSON COMPANY 


2 West 47th Street, New York City 318 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5514 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 


(Supervision W. Jay Saylor) 


ESTABLISHED 2s 100 YEARS OF SEaYiICe 
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Colonial Coverlets 


With infinite care, the native Vermont 
weavers have reprodyced this authentic 
“Whig"’ pattern in purest native wool on 
firm non-shrinking warp. Design and tex- 
ture combine to flood the room with rare and 
restful Early American charm. Made in 
Indigo Blue, Whig Rose, Green, Old Blue, 
Lavender or Gold. 66” x 96” (Single bed), 


$10.25; 80” x 96”, $11.50: 65” x 108”, 
$10.75; 80” x 108”, $12.25. Postpaid to 
Miss. R.; beyond, add 25c. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 

Send for catalog of Blankets, Slumber 
Throws and other Heirloom Woolens made 
by the wool-crafters chosen to supply 
blankets for the new de luxe Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 


Vermont Natives Industries 
Shop HB-1, Bridgewater, Vermont 








Framed 
French Fashion Prints 


WHAT A CHARMING, INEXPEN- 
SIVE GIFT FOR ONE’S BOUDOIR! 


Solid, one-piece, antiqued maple 
frames with gilded openings, 
hold dainty little French fashion 
prints. The prints may be re- 
placed with your prized keep- 
sake pictures, if you like. No. 
109 sold in pairs, postpaid any- 
where in U. S. A. for $2.00. 


The TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Originators of | AUNT NANCY: 
‘HAND HOOKED RUGS 








| flange attached for fastening the 
vane to the roof. It stands 30’’ 
| high; the dog is 12}’’ long, and the 
cost is $5.50, postage prepaid. — 
FLORENTINE CRAFTSMEN, INc., 45 


| East 22nd Street, N. Y. C. 





Fig. 8 





THE need for a new lamp always 
seems to crop up just at this time of 
year when we are in the process of 
settling into a new house or rear- 
ranging the old, and with this in 
mind I kept a sharp eye out in the 
shops for something new and very 
attractive. And here it is (Figure 
8), a reproduction of an old lamp, 


| made of opaque milk-white glass 
| with a milk-white porcelain font 


which is decorated with delicate, 
hand-painted field and garden 
flowers. The lamp may be ordered 
with the top of the font in either 
soft green, rose, or blue, and the 


| shade is of opaque imitation parch- 


ment painted by hand with the 


same little flowers that appear on 
the lamp. The metal ml on the 
lamp is gold finished and the shade 
bound with gold. It is a really ex- 
quisite little lamp and would make 
an ideal gift either singly or as a 
pair for a dressing table. It is 17’ 
high and costs $12.00, prepaid east 
of the Mississippi, with 25 cents 
additional for other points. — 
Periop Art Suoppe, Inc., 19 West 
24th Street, N. Y. C. 


THOSE of us who have smelled 
lavender in the English spring, or 
have slept in old English country 
houses where a faint smell of 
lavender clings about the linen and 
hangings, will ever afterward have 
a warm spot for its clean, fresh 
fragrance. And there is no more 


famous lavender scent in the world 
than that made by Yardley, from 
whom comes this bath set in Fig- 
ure 9. It consists of a generous 
wooden bath bowl of soap, which 








INTERIORS 


GARDEN FURNITURE 


Wrought Iron 
Ivy Holder, del- 
icate cut-out 
design finished 
in black, old 
Italian or an- 
tique green. 
Height 20’, 
width 11”. Price 
$5.00, express 
collect. Flower 
Pot, $1.23: 
CU. S. design 
Pat.) Illustrated 
booklet on 
request. 





15 EAST 48TH STREET : NEW YORK 


i 
~~ 


























TREASURES 
From the Orient 


Directly Imported by 
BAKER’S 
At the Sign of the Heathen Dog 


Tue Finest anpD OLpEst IMporTERS 
IN THE Paciric NoRTHWEST 


Send for New Fall Ilustrated Catalogue 


University St. at Sth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 








‘‘Handy Blankets”’ 

Individual size, about 36 x 54 
Featherweight, $10.00 Regular, $12.50 
“Avoca” Handwoven Irish Woolens 
Carol Brown, Importer 
104a Myrtle St Boston, Mass. 











COPPER .. PEWTER. .IRON.. 


ANTIQUES AND REPRODUCTIONS IN BRASS. 





. 


Unique! 





if 
These Russian brass wall sconces will help 
give the home the right dignity and decora- 
tive charm. They are made in the one, tw 
and three lights, 10” high. Express collect. 
No. HC214 — Pair 3-Light Sconces $3.50 
No, HC215 — Pair 2-Light Sconces $3.00 


No, HC220 — Pair 1-Light Sconces $2.75 


Be PALESCHUCK 
“The House of Metal Ware” 
37 Allen Street New York City 


Send for our 
NEW 48 PAGE CATALOG H42 














THIS TYPICAL EARLY 
AMERICAN LAMP 
SHOULD GRACE 
YOUR HOME 


Picture a real working model of an old fashioned 
spinning wheel, that emblem of Puritan days, made 
of wood and mounted on an attractive oval base 
with a parchment finished silhouette shade over- 
hanging all. Height 18 inches. 

Finished either in walnut or maple finish 
Reasonably priced at $3.50 each postpaid. Money 
cheerfully refunded if nor satisfactory. 


AMERICAN ART WOOD 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
13th and Plum Streets, Terre Haute, Ind. 


A SIGNIFICANT 
CHRISTMAS GIFT! 





THE LUNCHEON SET 
this blind girl has expertly woven 
with a cheery inch border all around 
in orange, yellow, green and blue ona 
cream background. Runner 36”, 
square 18’’, and four doilies modestly 
priced and postpaid, $7.85. Six match- 
ing 12” napkins made to order, $6.25. 


THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 


39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 








Unusual Gifts from the Labrador 





Illustrated, Wooden Wall Plaque, gaily 
painted in Natural Colors — 10” wide, 8% 
deep. $4.25 postpaid. 
Hooked rugs, woven articles, unusual toys 
and Northern Ivory carvings. 
Illustrated catalog sent on request 

GRENFELL LABRADOR INDUSTRIES 
425 Madison Avenue New York City 















The happy solution of the 
Christmas problem. 
PEWTER PIPE HOLDER 
$2.25 postpaid 


FARM & GARDEN 
ws SHOP . 
MAN 39 Newbury Stre 








Boston, Mass. 
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You've learned to expect better things from G.E. Here’s one— 


=A The New 
General Electric Heat Regulator 


GENERAL Evectric has developed a scien- 
"URE tific heat regulator that will add to the 
comfort and convenience of every home. 
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ler, del- Fluctuation in house-temperature is un- 
iniehed healthful and expensive. It contributes to 
k, old colds and other sickness. Wastes fuel. 
we Makes you uncomfortably warm at one 
20’, time and unpleasantly cold at another. 
Be The new General Electric Heat Regu- 
Flower lator reduces fluctuation in house-tempera- 
a: 7 ture to a2 minimum, regardless of outside 
strated weather-conditions. : 
ie The chart shows how the G-E Heat 
Regulator keeps the temperature within 
bees: ¥4 of 1 degree of that desired! This regu- 6”? 
lation is possible by reason of its exclusive z 
ae patented features. + 
For example: instead of having furnace- s 
b . drafts (or fuel-valves) completely open or & 
_ completely closed, the G-E Heat Regulator ay 
| gives graduated control, with the drafts 7 
always in the exact position required. 66 
It has a special coil in the thermostat TIME 7AM, 8 A.M. 9 AM. 10 A.M. 
which anticipates rises in room-temperature 
and slows down the heat as the selected de- THE TEMPERATURE YOU WANT... AS 
gree is approached. Without such provision, LONG AS YOU WANT IT 


the accumulated furnace-heat would force 


oven Note the accuracy of the General Electric Heat Regu- 











sund the room-temperature far above that desired. lator in arriving—and staying—at the desired tem- 
36" It has a safeguard against interruption in perature. It varies less than 2 of 1 degree either way. 
estly the electric house-current (on which all heat This accuracy is made possible solely by its exclusive 
itch- ‘ features. Without them a fluctuation of several degrees 
5.05, regulators operate). This works automat- AS I 

AFT ically the instant the current stops, prevent- 





ing excess formation of heat and at the 
same time keeping the fire from going out. 
The G-E thermostat is neat, small, and _ timing-device for making day and night tem- cost. By conserving fuel, it should save con- 


pic 





ador attractively finished in dull bronze. It fits perature-changes automatically, sells for $125, siderably on your heating-bill. 
perfectly with any decorative scheme. completely installed. Convenient time-payments Your nearest G-E dealer will gladly show 
Prices are very moderate, because of may be arranged if desired. you this latest General Electric development. 
General Electric methods of specialized The G-E Heat Regulator can be installed See him today. Or write us for illustrated 


production. The single-range model (illus- on your present heating-system, without even _ booklet giving full details. Penn Heat Control 
trated) sells for $85, completely installed. interrupting your regular heating. It oper- Company, National Distributors, Franklin 
The double-range model, with an electric ates on ordinary house-current, at very little | Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ART in your personal 


Christmas Cards 


The LITTLE GALLERY’S Christmas 
Cards have won wide recognition for their 
individuality, simplicity and artistic 
beauty. As in previous years, the 1931 
cards were designed abroad especially for 
us. Priced from 10 to 25 cents each. Edi- 
tions are limited, so orders should be 
made now. Write for folder of illustrations 


The LITTLE GALLERY 
29 West 56th Street New York City 


1 most interesting place to shop for artistic and 
individual Christmas Gifts — Silverware — Glass — 
*ewter — Jewellery — Antiques, etc. 
Mail orders carefully considered 








cA Valentine Reproduction 





Colonial Toilet Mirror 


Period 1800. Built of highest grade 
solid mahogany with best grade, 
full-size mirror plate. Standards 
are nicely turned, ending in urns 
The front of the arched mirror 
frame is veneered with attractive 
straight grain mahogany. Size: 34 
in. high, 27 in. wide, over all; 
mirror plate 16 in. by 22 in. 

No. 354— Price $30.00 


Portfolio of 250 True Reproductions 
sent postpaid for $2.00 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Antiques— 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond, Va. 





floats on the water, with a whisk 
broom and a box of old English 
lavender dusting powder, put up 
in an attractive box which is 
decorated in a modern design of 
lavender flowers, and lined with 
gold. The bowl is of birchwood 
and contains enough soap to last a 
year, and the brush is made of 
fibre imported from China. The 
cost of the set is $7.50, postage 
collect.— YarpLeEy & Company, 
| Lrp., 118 Palisade Avenue, Union 
City, New Jersey. 


DID you ever see such an engaging 
collection of ridiculous animals as 
those shown in Figure 10? I never 
did, and even if they had not been 
discovered sitting on very utili- 
tarian corks, I could not have re- 
sisted their forceful personalities. 
As it is, they make it possible to 
keep track of extra corks — illu- 
sive articles even in the best-regu- 
lated households — and they will 
| cheerfully mount guard over any 

bottle, quite ation of its alco- 
holic content. These animals come 
from Germany and stand, including 
the cork, about 3}’’ high. The 
price for the set of six is but $1.65, 
which includes careful packing and 
postage. — Carpone, Inc., 338 Boyl- 


ston Street, Boston. 








I CONFESS to a passion for Irish 
woolens in almost any form, and 
especially in the form of knee rugs 
(Figure 11), which fulfill so many 
useful purposes. They may be had 
now in three weights: very light, 





Fig. 11 





suitable for house use; medium 
weight for outdoor use in summer 
or motoring in the South; and the 
heavy weight which makes an ideal 
knee covering for winter motoring 
in the North. In size the blankets 
vary in width from 36” to 40” 
and from 55’’ to 60’ in length, 
and come in all sorts of ravishing 
color combinations and patterns — 
plaids, stripes, swatches, and so on. 

In ordering state the predominat- 
ing color desired and type of pat- 
tern preferred. The prices, prepaid, 
are $10.00 for the light weight, 
$11.50 for the medium, and $12.50 
for the heavy. — Carot Brown, | 
104 Myrtle Street, Boston. | 


FROM a blacksmith’s forge in a 
little town in Virginia comes this 
enchanting ivy tree, with its four | 








Queen Anne walnut armchair — a faithful 
reproduction in old wood with a lovely old 
finish — old striped damask seat in dull'gold 
and blue. $155 plus shipping. 





Three-fold screen 68” high, 20” panels. Hand 
painted Chinese panels copied from old 
paintings. Reds, greens and dull blues on 
tan. Base design is gold on red lacquer. 
Beautifully antiqued. $140 plus shipping. 


FLORA MacDONALD, INc. 


Eleanor Frazer 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS 


39 Newbury Street Boston 























Porcelain Fish for 
Table Decoration 
Height 4” 
$1.15 and $1.65 prepaid 


RENA ROSENTHAL 


520 MAOIJON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 








: Let us restore that 
FOR CHRISTMAS precious piece of 
china, glass, ivory, silver, pewter or bronze. 

We have specialized since 1877 
H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 Charles Street, Boston, Massachusetts 








COPPER 
PITCHER 








Pewter 


Lined 


A well balanced design. Firs in beautifully with 
modern decorative schemes. Copper hue contrasts 


with flowers to produce striking color effects. Also 
useful to hold water or ice cubes; liquid capacity 
21% quarts. Measures 714” high from lip to bottom, 
by 714” wide. Handle is movable. Can also be had 
in hand-wrought, hammered brass. Postpaid . .$4.75 


For interesting, different decora- 
tive accessories in copper, brass 
or pewter, shop the far-famed 
“Brasstown” through our Cata- 
log 1A. Gladly sent upon 
request. 





ADOLPH SILVERSTONE, Inc. 


Est. 1898 — Oldest Shop in “* Brasstown’ 


21 Allen St., New York, New York 








4@5§-East-:22” Street: New York 





No. 1701 
WEATHERVANE 


English Setter Weathervane Silhouette 
made of hard aluminum, Measures 20” long, 
average height about 42”. Complete in dull 
black finish. $9.50. 

All Vanes turn on ball bearing and are sensi- 
tive to the slightest breeze. 

Leaflet A on Weathervanes sent on request. 
We make large-sized Weathervanes, Silhou- 
ettes, Lighting Fixtures, Curtain Poles, etc. 





HAND LOOMED LINEN DERUTA 





Twenty-one available sizes up to 
72 x 108 — of this attractive set, postpaid 


Napkins (13 x 13) $ 9.75 per doz. 
Napkins (18 x 18) 14.50 per doz. 
Place Covers (18 x 12) 1.25 each 
Runners (18 x 45) 4.50 each 


Write for other sizes and prices to 


REMINGTON P. FAIRLAMB, Inc. 
717 Madison Ave. New York City 











GAILY PAINTED WOODEN TOYS 
Indestructible — Children Delight in Them 
Noah’s Ark, 12” x 19”, $7.50; Horse Kiddy 
Kar, 16” high, $4.50; Wild Animal Chest, 10’ 
x 14”, $7.50; ‘Tame Animal Chest, 6” x 12”, 
$6.50: Hansom Cab, 12” x 15”, $7.50. Express 

charges extra. 
MISS CANNON’S SHOP 
20 Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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carn tobe 
Li ANDSC NYS ARCHITECT 
At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleasant 


healthful work. Experts earn $50 to 
$200 a week. You can earn while 


learning. Write today to— 
a LARaCES | SCHOOL 
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ALUMINUM PAINT 
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Peres: © Eme COAT OF METAL PROTECTION 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Protect lumber, both sides, ends 
and edges with aluminum paint 


Lumber is absorbent. Improperly protected, it fights a tough battle. 
Invisible moisture expands its cells, stretches its surface. No wonder 
paint coats check and crack. 


Coated on both sides, ends and edges with aluminum paint, lumber 
is protected against rapid changes of its moisture content. Paint top- 
coats look better, last longer. 


Aluminum paint retards moisture penetration. Actually made with 
thin, flat flakes of aluminum, its pigment when applied, “leafs” — 
overlaps, layer on layer, forms a continuous coat of metal protection 
—a barrier against moisture. 


You can prime and back-paint lumber on the job—or you can buy 
lumber that has been coated, back and front, at the mill, with alu- 
minum paint. Modern mills now sell siding, molding, trim, window 
frame and sash, that have been treated in this way. 


Aluminum Company of America does not sell paint. But aluminum 
paint made with satisfactory vehicles and Alcoa Albron Powder may 
be purchased from most reputable paint manufacturers, jobbers 
and dealers. Be sure the pigment portion is Alcoa Albron, and 


’ is so designated. Let us send you the booklet, “Aluminum Paint, 


the Coat of Metal Protection.” Please address ALUMINUM 
COMPANY of AMERICA; 2423 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALCOA ALBRON 


POWDER FOR 
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© 2031, N. S. W. M. Co. ... Interior Decorations: Courtesy, Nancy McClelland, Inc. 


HY all the talk about North Star Blankets? We cer= 
tainly didn’t start it. For many years we made the 
blankets and kept silent about them. Evidently the blankets did 
their own talking. But, knowing, as we do, what goes into them 
and how they are made, we somewhat naturally suppose that 
all the nice things said of them are said because they are true. 


One of our chicf difficulties is to prevent these nice words 





(Perh ps your 
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North Star... Wamsutta 
North Star Blankets and 
Wamsutta Sheets are styled to 
meet the most fastidious de- 
mands of modern ensemble 
decoration. In quality and 
color they are unapproached. 


from creating the idea that, because these blankets are always of 
purest wool and beautifully made, they must be expensive. 

Let us tell you, then, that this is not so. There is a North 
Star Blanket for every home, no matter how modest; and each 
is so good and so fine that it bears a North Star label as an 
assurance to you that it will be beautiful and serviceable for 


many, many ycars to come. 


NORTH STAR‘™:::"' BLANKETS 


Send ted North Star Woolen Miil Co., Minneapolis, Minn., Dept. P5 Please send, post prepaid, copy of your North Star Blanket and Wamsutta Sheet Catalogue in Color. 
- 
this ¢ oupon — STREET. CITY. STATE 
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Chosen by those who love and 


appreciate beautiful pottery, be- 
cause of delightful artistry, ex- 
quisite texture and charm of soft 
colors. At leading stores. 


ROSEVILLE 
POTTERY 


Zanesville, Ohio 





















GOODY 
BOWL 


of green, red 
or brown an- 
tiqued tin 
with flower or 
fruit design. 





Five colorful 
papers with 
ribbons to 
match. 


$1.10 


We pay postage anywhere 
in the U.S.A. 





A ‘ © 
[OR-WOMANS‘WORK 


541 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 





* KEEP NATURE'S SONGSTERS 
f 4 i 






Interesting Bird Home Catalogue to prospective purchasers 





‘** AROUND YOUR HOME 


KELLY BIRD FILLING STATIONS ARE AUTOMAT 
FOOD ALWAYS EASY FOR BIRDS TO REACH 


Feed the birds 







z stay wi you 


These inexpensive, 
automatic bird filli 

stations are use’ 

alike on city lot or 
country estate. They 
keep suet and other 
food cl and ac- 
cessible. sev- 
eral about the 


f 
No.1 Price $1.50 your hospitality. No.2 Price $1.25 


R. F. D. 4 


Dept. B 


Peoria, Ill. 











243 W. Biddle St. 


| gy WEATHER 
: ~_ VANES 
SIGNS — 
CHIMNEY 
ORNAMENTS 


{ ve 3 Nature Studio 


ve 
Baltimore, Md. 












glass balls (Figure 12); and al- 
though sometimes I have thought 
there could be nothing new or dif- 
ferent in ivy balls, I changed my 
mind at once when I saw this, 





standing against the light, with 
the ivy drooping to meet the deli- 
cate curving branches of the ‘tree.’ 
It is of hand-wrought iron, beauti- 
fully made, stands 23’’ high, and at 
its widest point is 28’. It costs 
$20.00, complete with the four 
ivy balls, and if a check accom- 
panies the order, transportation 
charges will be prepaid. — Vircin- 
1a CrartsMEN, Inc., Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 


IF you are not fortunate enough to 
own an original Malbone minia- 
ture, — and few of us can be so 
favored, — you can now procure a 
reproduction that will compare 
favorably with the original. Fora 
new series of American miniatures, 
including the work of Malbone, 
reproduced faithfully in colors 
from originals in the Metropolitan 
Museum, has just appeared and 
marks a new milestone in the art of 
reproduction. The miniature il- 








lustrated in Figure 13 is by Malbone | 
and shows Mrs. James Lowndes, | 
a famous Southern beauty. Others | 
in the series are Mrs. Richard | 
Derby, also by Malbone, Edward 
Coverly by Henry Williams, Jane | 
Winthrop by Charles Fraser, *Por- | 
trait of a Man’ by William Wood, 
and ‘Portrait of a Lady’ by an | 
unknown artist. As_ illustrated, 
framed in a gold shadow box, 
3’ x 6}'’, with ivory velvet back- 
ground and oval gold-plated inner 
rim, 2'’ x 23’’, the cost is $12.00. 
In either an all-metal gold-plated 
frame, copied from an old design, 
32” x 43”, or a black wood panel 


} 


with gold-plated inner rim, 43’" | 


x 5%", the price is $6.00 each, 
postpaid.— Foster Brotuers, 4 
Park Square, Boston. 








Fig. 13 





Screens of Distinction 


Specially Designed and Painted 


for Individual Interiors 


Screens may be seen at the 


Studio by Appointment 


GEORGIA WARREN 


50 West 67th Street New York 
Telephone — Susquehanna 7-4950 











OLD-FASHIONED housewives 
who knew nothing of modern con- 
veniences would be amazed if they 
could see some of our labor-saving 
devices. Now appears a further in- 
genious time-saver, the ‘ Wonder 
Paper,’ to take the place of the 











\ CThe rare treat 
\ 


of perfect coffee 
ILEX 


Trade mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Amber clear, rich, fragrant 
coffee made in all Pyrex 
glass Silex brings an entire- 
ly new taste experience. 
For the Silex principle of 
coffee making is far remov- 
ed from less correct and 
less fascinating methods. 


Water rises through the 
pulverized coffee at the ex- 
act temperature to extract 
rich, full flavor with no 
bitter or metallic taste. It 
i iately streams back 
to the lower bowl— ready 
to serve. Coffee lovers are 
rapidly turning to Silex. 





Silex is made 

in Chromi or 

Silver; 4,6 and 
8 cup sizes. 








Prices from $4.95. Write for 
brochure to The Silex Co., 
92 Pliny Street, Hartford, 
Conn. Check type desired. 
OJ Electric (Gas C)Alcohol 








Name 
Address 














Our November “Special’’ 








Prepaid 
100 miles 





No. 3009B 


One of our prize finds this Fall! A 
solid mahogany coffee table with ped- 
estal base and brass claw feet. Fits in- 
to any scheme because of its simpli- 


city. 26” long x 16” om 
wide x 19” high... $11.50 
Send for new Colonial Cata- 
log B showing other models, 


three new yorkers 


kek 


A division of Hammacher, Schlemmer 


145 East 57th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


all old-fashioned 





with victorian revivals go these charming 
glasses with godey decoraiions. bottle 6.00 
each, glasses each 18.00 dozen. designs are 
in lovely color in permanent enamel. 


pitt petri, importer 
78 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 
waldorf-astoria hotel, new york 








HERE ARE GAY RIBBONS 
For everyone at Christmas 


Boxed in allur- 
ing wanted col- 
ors,andwiththe 
distinguishing 
marks of quali- 
ty and value. 
Modestly 
priced at 
$1.00. 

Postage prepaid in U. S. A. Check with order 
PRISCILLA BRAID COMPANY 


Dept. H.B., P.O. Box 173, Central Falls,R.I. 





















Authentic Repro- 
ductions of Early 
American — Furni- 
ture. Photographs 
on request. 


THE CUTTER STUDIO 
22 Pine Street Peterborough, N. H. 
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BEAUTY, UTILITY, CHARM 
ALL ARE EMBODIED IN 
THIS GLOBE LAMP 


A fitting answer for the growing interest in national 
and international happenings. The six inch globe 
revolves in a beautiful artistic bracket. 

Decorative enough to grace any living room or 
library. Made of wood, finished either in walnut or 
maple. Extremely educational. 

Actractively priced at $5.50 postpaid to you. Money 
cheerfully refunded if not satisfactory. 


AMERICAN ART WOOD 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
13th and Plum Streets, Terre Haute, Ind. 














ODD! 
JAVANESQUE! 


Nothing is more fascinating than 
the romance and customs of the 
land of marionettes, batiks and 
sarongs. Java, where peopie still 
adhere to their ancient customs and 
legends. The scene above is a faith- 
ful reproduction of one of the many 
dramas, and is suitable either for 
wall panels, runners, covers or 
cushions 
37” x 17”, 22” x 22”, each $1 Postpaid 


HOUSE OF CHARM 











79 Madison Ave. New York 
~ SMOKING 
TABLE 


A most useful lit- 


tle Table ix 





: a Colle . 
McPHERSON @& FOOT 
Consulting Decorators 
Furniture, Fabrics, Lamps 
1043 Madison Avenue 








New York 








MEN'S FITTED CASE 
Lightweight, compact, talon 
slide. Fine wormwood leather, 
black or brown. Black fittings, 
ebony brushes. 


Complete $7.75 postpaid 
ENID JOHNSON 
8 Newport Rd., Cambridge, Mass. 


(Formerly 420 Boylston St., Boston) 











old-fashioned and unsanitary dust 
cloth. This really wonderful paper 
comes in a roll containing approxi- 
mately 25 yards. It is made of rags 
and soft pulp, thoroughly impreg- 
nated with a high-grade furniture 
polish, and will not scratch or mat 
the finest surface. The paper dusts, 
| cleans, and polishes all at once; it 
| does not rub the dirt from one spot 
| to another, but absorbs it as it 
| goes along. When one side of the 
| paper becomes worn, it may be 

turned and the other side used. It 
| may also be used for cleaning lug- 
gage and other leather, and the 
men of the family will find it in- 
| valuable for cleaning golf clubs 
| and bags, for it removes rust and 
| grease stains. The roll of a 7 
comes in a parchment box, and it 
should be kept in this box, two or 
three feet being torn off at a time. 
Full. directions for its use are 
printed on its container. It costs 
50 cents a roll, postpaid, and is 
really one of the most convenient 
little items I have found in a long 
time. — KatamMazoo VEGETABLE 


| ParcHMENT Company, Parchment, 
Kalamazoo County, Michigan. 





Fig. 14 


I FOUND the other day, in a fas- 
cinating little Russian shop, a most 
intriguing bow] (Figure 1. Made 














of hand-hammered solid copper, it 
caught the lamp light on its bur- 
nished surface so beautifully that I 
pounced on it at once. It has an 
interesting history, being a repro- 
duction of an old Russian vodka 
bottle, and although, of course, it 
cannot be used for its original pur- 
pose, it makes a lovely vase for a 
few flowers and would be ideal used 
as a lamp base. It stands 63” 
high, is 9}’’ wide, and costs the 
modest sum of $5.25, postpaid. — 
A. Sttverstone, 21 Allen Street, 
N.Y. CG. 
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Fig. 15 


THESE delightful Judy Anne twin 
dolls (Figure 15) are made of 
cloth with hand-painted faces, and 
have the distinct advantage of be- 
ing indestructible as well as charm- 
ingly lifelike. After all nothing 
quite takes the place of a rag doll in 
the heart of a child, and it will sur- 
vive long after more expensive crea- 
tions with real hair and eyes that 
close have been broken and un- 
regretfully discarded. The clothes 
rack on which the twins’ extra 
dresses may be hung is an added 
attraction and costs $1.00, and the 
tiny hangers are 5 cents apiece. 
The extra dresses in brightly col- 
ored patterns, and beautifully made, 
are $1.00 each, and the price of the 


FOR CHRISTMAS 





Consider the “ Hollyhocks” in the rich 
colors of the original old flower piece 
by Van Huysum. Attractive for over 
mantel use. Gilt and black wood 
frame measures 2614 x 2134” outside. 
Price $18.50 boxed. 

“Bouquet of Flowers” by Van Huy- 
sum, arch top, framed in gilt and 
black, measures 37 x 27” outside. 
Price $30.00 boxed. 


Send for illustrations F-1 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


Arlington, Mass., and 4 Park Sq., Boston 




















EVENING BAG 


$5.00 


Never have evening bags been so fascinating, 
so smart, so dainty, and yet with all their 
quality and charm, so amazingly inexpensive. 

The bag illustrated above is suitable for 
either the débutante or the matron ... on 
each side white seed pearls combined with Beau- 
vais embroidery in pastel colors, gilded frame, 
long chain handle, silk lining and mirror. 


DANIEL LOW & COMPANY 
106 Essex Street Salem, Mass. 


DS Scanscenkvne see Ey daw csceuse 





0 Send your complete Christmas catalog 








HANDWROUGHT 
REPRODUCTIONS 





Lighting fixtures made by hand 
after the manner of the early crafts- 
men have an undeniable appeal. 

The possession of these unusual 
fixtures is a constant source of satis- 
faction and pleasure to those who 
delight in exquisite furnishings for 
their home. 

All are to be had in tin, copper, 
brass or pewter. With or without 
electric attachments. At attractively 
revised prices, $3.50 up. 

Send for illustrated catalogue 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Display Rooms at 65 Beacon Street at Charles 
39U No. B t St., Bost Mass. 








urnilure Qyiles 


Book of, 
Brief 
Authentic 
Interesting 











Easy to 
Read 


$7 .00 
Post 
Paid 


Every home lover should own 
this history of period furniture 
styles. An absorbing story 
touching upon the social, po- 
litical and religious influences of many coun- 
tries, the lives and influence of the master 
designers and their works. Contains 154 pages, 
30 chapters with eter and chronology. 
Fully illustrated. Handsomely bound and 
printed. A choice gift. A ready reference for the 
designer, decorator, and student. Highly 
endorsed. Fifth edition. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-K LoganSt., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








WALL 
BRACKET 


Cleverly designed 
for that difficult 
small space. Hand 
wrought iron in an- 
tique silver, green, 
black or natural 
finish, 26’” long— 
specially priced at 
$2.00. Italian Ce- 
ramic Pot $2.00. 





Expressage Collect 


ALICE H. MARKS 
19 East 52nd Street New York City 








USEFUL and INTERESTING GIFTS 


GENUINE ANTIQUES: Mirrors, Frames, Stands, 
is, Lamps, Candlesticks, and many other small 





jeces. 
MODERN DANISH PEWTER. Photographs on request. 
William Smith 200 Boston PostRd. Rye, N.Y. 








FOR EMBROIDERY 
Pearsall’s silk. Tapestry and 
crewel wool. D.M.C. threads. . 

THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUIiD 


15 Fayette St. Boston, Mass. 
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Banish Rust | 


with 


COPPER 


This enduring metal is your 
best protection against the an- 
noyance and expense of roof 
leaks... usually due to rust 


Installing Copper chimney 
flashing to prevent leaks. 
The use of materials less 
durable than Copper for 


service such as this is costly. 






Down through the ages, rustless copper has served man 
in countless ways. Today, in the building of their homes, 
farsighted people see to it that Copper—not rustable 
metal—is used for gutters and rain-pipes. . . for flashing 
around chimneys, dormers and other projections where 
roof leaks usually start. 

Sheer logic dictates the use of Copper in these vital 
places. True, it costs a little more than metals that rust. 
But Copper, by eliminating rust repairs, saves its extra 
cost many times over. Remember that the repair of a 
single roof leak, and the damage it may do, is likely to 
amount to much more than the initial ‘‘saving” rustable 
metal seems to offer. 

The same logic has resulted in a tremendous increase 
in the use of Brass water pipes. For the average 7- or 8- 
room home Brass pipe costs about $75 more than the 
rustable kind ... an investment for durability that assures 
a full flow of clear water, the complete elimination of 
pipe troubles due to rust, and increased value in case the 
home is ever sold. 

Anaconda Sheet Copper and Anaconda Brass Pipe are 
products of the world’s largest and most experienced 





manufacturer of Copper and Copper-alloys. For your 
protection these products carry the Anaconda trade-mark 
stamped in the metals. 

There are other places in the home where the use of 
rustless, enduring Anaconda Metals save money by elim- 
inating rust-repairs and replacements. If you are interested, 
send for the free booklet, “Copper, Brass and Bronze in 
the Home.” Address: The American Brass Company, 


For S heet M eld / Work General Offices, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


ANACONDA COPPER 


Can’t Rust AnaZowon Saves M oney 
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Antique 


Reproductions and Adaptations 





ORMANDY dining room in beech 
based on antiques in famous Old 
World Collections. Send for book of plates 
and designs, with detailed histories of 
bedroom, dining room, and living room 


furniture in pine, maple, cherry, beech, 
oak, mahogany, and walnut. American, 
English, French, Italian, Biedermeier 


periods. 


Charlotte Furniture Co. 
Charlotte, Michigan. Dept. HB1131 
I enclose 10 cents for book. 
a ae 








Vermont sends this 


“SAP BUCKET” 
of Real Maple Hearts 


A unique gift “hit” . fresh from the heart 
of the maple country ...a daintily packed 
natural wood “Sap Bucket" filled with 1 Ib. 
5 oz. net of deliciously-smooth Maple Hearts. 
Chock-full of gift atmosphere . . . ideal for 
bridge candy or prizes. Mailed fresh daily, to 
you or your gift list, $1.50 postpaid. Filled with 
Bridge shapes instead, if preferred, $1.50. Sap 
Bucket of 2 Ibs. Pure Maple Sugar, $1.25; 
filled with 1 lb. Grandfather's Stirred Sugar, $1; 
with 1 Ib. Assorted Fudge, $1.50. (Add 15c per 
bucket West of Miss. R.). Send for price list of 
all maple products and dainty confections. 


MAPLE GROVE CANDIES, INC. 


SS ’ } oat 







St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
Special attractive 


tie! Ak cle fad to 
established dealers 








| twins, who measure 11”, is $7. 85. 

| A larger doll, measuring 15”’, costs 

| $5.25. All prices include postage 
anywhere in the United States. — 

| Miss Cannon’s Suop, 32 Brattle 

| Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Fig. 16 





ONE of the most difficult things to 
find, I think, is the small dish to 
hold nuts or candies which is ‘nice 
enough’ for the really elegant din- 
ner table. There are plenty of such 
dishes which are charming for the 
informal or semiformal dinner party 
but not so many that are appropri- 
ate for the occasion which calls 
forth the choicest silver and crystal. 
So I was much pleased when I 
found the little dish in Figure 16. 
It is made of sterling silver and 
crystal, and the base is an exqui- 
sitely fashioned little dolphin who, 
in sportive mood, balances on his 
tail the cut-crystal top. The dish 
is 3’’ tall, and since one would need 
at least a pair, the price quoted is 
$16.00, express collect, for two. — 
Tue House or WEDDING PRESENTS, 


| 21 East 55th Street, N. Y. C. 





HOUSEHOLD tasks would, I 
am sure, acquire a new charm if 
you prepared for them by first 
donning the very gay but very 
practical peasant apron shown in 
Figure 17. It is made of sturdy 
cream-colored material on which 
are woven gay stripes of green, 
blue, brown, orange, and yellow, 
and for a predominating color you 
may choose between green, blue, 
and lavender. The colors are 


guaranteed fast, so the apron will 
stand any amount of washing. The 
weaving is done by the blind, 
though it is hard to believe that 
anyone so handicapped could pro- 


Fig. 17 


duce such lovely and accurate 
work, The apron is 30’’ long and 
26’’ wide and costs $3.75, postpaid. 
— Buinp Hanpicrart, 39 Newbury 
Street, Boston. 


IT is not many weeks now before 
all good children will stir in their 
sleep on Christmas Eve at the patter 
of little hoofs on the roof as Santa 
Claus and his reindeer alight, and 
already thoughts of Christmas are 
in the air. This year the Westing- 


ROSEMONT RUGS 





The most beautiful of the old Colonial 

designs. Hooked with the old-time 

hand hooks. Very fine and smooth, 

Charmingly blended colors. Fast dyes. 
Also COLONIAL COVERLETS AND 
HAND-TIED CANOPIES for four 
poster beds. 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


LAURA H. B. COPENHAVER 


**Rosemont”’ arion, Virginia 











31%" by 7 yu" 
BEAUTIFULLY 
HAND CARVED IN 

HARD MAPLE 
Price $4.75 Prepaid 
Booklet showing other de- 
signs free on request 
THE WOODART COM PANY 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Designers and Producers of fine Wood 
Articles 

















house Lamp Company have rushed 
to the aid of the good saint with a 














Christmas Special 


Eight-piece Flor- 
entine toole 
leather desk set 


in dark green, 
y% blue, brown or 
red. Desk pad 
15’’x 20.” Excep- 
tional value at 
Parenti Sisters 


$12.50. Postpaid 
in U.S.A. 
Italian Imports 
93 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 











INTERIOR DECORATION 


The uncrowded profession for women 
of all ages who have an art apprecia- 
tion and good social background. 
B DAY & EVENING CLASSES 
, Scholarships, Certificates, Di- 
plomas, Placement Bureau 
REGISTRATIONS 
NOW BEING RECEIVED 
Send for *‘Interior Decoration 
In All lis Phases” 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


140 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Telephone KEN more 6140 








CHILDREN'S 
FURNITURE 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS 
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Our desks for all ages make most 
appealing gifts 


Send for Christmas 
Folder 54-N 


CHILDHOOD.INC. 
FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 
32 EAST 65TH STREET 
NEW YORK 











Arrestingly 
Lovely 


Is THE DIANE, 
an original hand- 
blocked wall pa- 
per by Zuber & 
Cie, Alsace. All of 
classic beauty is 
expressed in the 
garlanded medal- 
lion and urn motif 
against a diamond 
atterned ground. 
Saslly rich in 
antique gold or 
black with other 
color effects 
available. 














Illustrations upon request. Can be ordered through 
your local Decorator or direct from 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


Importers, Jobbers and Retailers of 
Interior Furnishings 


101 & 119 Park Ave., New York 
1515 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Sole fan rican and Canadian Agents for ZUBER 
, Alsace, and Paut Dumas, Paris 


bP) BY 


This pair of 
COLONIAL FRAMED SILHOUETTES 
Made of Pyraglass, excellent for period dee- 
oration. 4%” x 43%”. $4.00 a pair postpaid. 
Most Popular Now at 
THE HOBBY SHOP 
4 West 43rd Street (Just off Fifth Ave.) 
New York City 








SPOOL WALL BRACKET 


This attractive 
wall bracket is 
just the piece 
on which to 
lace your 
0ks and lit- 
tle knicknacks 
of the Empire 
Period. Made 
of hardwood, finished in Maple, Walnut and Mahog- 
any. 23” long, 7” wide and 104” high. $3.75 post 
paid East of Miss. $4.00 postpaid West of Miss. 
Booklet upon request 


E. E. BURROUGHS CO. Conway, South Carolina 

















“IONA” CELTIC SILVER 
Crosses, $3.50 to $12.50; Envelope openers, $4.90 
rooches, pendants, pins, etc. 

Carol Brown, Importer 
104a Myrtle St. Boston, Mass. 
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A Corner of our Studio 
Showing one of a pair of French Provin- 
cial Commodes and a Louis XV Chauf- 
feur’s Chair. 





ANTIQUES 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, INC. 


694 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 








A Christmas Gift of 
} PRICELESS VALUE 


Plan NOW to have a 
cherished old daguerreo- 
type, tintype or minia- 
ture reproduced as a gift 
for some member of your 
family this Christmas. 
Such a gift becomes a 
priceless heritage. Anew 
process adds distinction 
to the portrait; frames 
and mountings are his- 
torically authentic. 






Illustrated Booklet 
of Portraits & Min- 
jatures on request 


The Studio of Kathleen Dougan 
Thornburg Village at 1829 Spruce Street 
in Berkeley, California 








STURDY AND 
ATTRACTIVE 
LUGGAGE RACKS 
Convert them into 
perfect Coffee 
Tables with this 
Beautiful Tray 
Tray in Gen- 
: uine Maple, 
Walnut or Mahogany 

$3.00. 





Bize 25”x17” 


The rack in Early 
American Maple, 
Walnut or Mahogany 
finish, $3.50. 
Unfinished, $2.50 
We pay express charges 
when check accompa- 
¢ ; 
‘ joul Manufacturing Co. 
Height 20” Top 18”x17” Hanover, Par . 
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new M-22 Christmas-tree lamp 
which is most attractive and which 
will put the final touch of glory on 
the festive tree. The lamp is made 
in the shape of a miniature bell 
and is designed to burn eight in 
series on 115-volt circuits. The 
lamps are made in’six colors — red, 
green, blue, white, rose, and yel- 
low — and are as gay as you could 
wish. They cost 10 cents each, 
postpaid, and if your local electrical 
store does not have them, they may 
be ordered from the following shop. 
—M. Prope & Company, 524 


| Broadway, N. Y.C. 





THIS charming bit of Gloucester’s 
waterfront (Figure 18) is not an 
etching but a _———— repro- 


duction of a pen-and-ink drawing. 
It is one of a series of thirty draw- 
ings which include all sorts of New 
England subjects — old houses on 
the Cape, Colonial doorways, vil- 


lage streets, and many other quaint 
scenes typical of this section of the 
country. Most of these drawings 
have been shown in exhibitions and 
the most recent one, here illustrated, 
is to be exhibited next spring. It 
may perhaps interest you to know 
that the schooner in the foreground 
is the one which won the races off 
Gloucester last year. A folder 
showing all the drawings in minia- 
ture, which helps in making a 
satisfactory selection, may be had 
for 10 cents. The prints themselves 
—5”" x 7” on an 8” x 10”’ mount 
—are each signed and cost but 
$1.25 apiece, postpaid. — Mrs. 
Ester M. Anpbros, 62 South- 
bourne Road, Jamaica Plain, Massa- 
chusetts. 


MODERN art is like the little girl 
with the curl down the middle of 
her forehead — when it’s good, 
it’s very, very good, and when it’s 
bad, it’s horrid. The very unusual 
bow] of heavy pewter, in Figure 19, 
fits most decidedly into the former 
category, for in medium and line it 
is a distinguished piece of work, 
made by a famous modern crafts- 
man. It is 10’’ wide and 6” high, 
and filled with artificial glass fruit 
—or with real fruit — will prove 








, Borrow or Buy Camelot 
be Sure to Play Gimelot/ 


Do not delay the enjoyment of 
this new pleasure, 


the Fun is in Playing it! 


CASTLE SET: The New $5 Set with Red and 
White Ivoroid Pieces — they are a delight to 
handle, and double the fun of playing! Until 
now, Ivoroid Pieces have been obtainable only 
in $10 and higher priced sets. This is the set 
smart hostesses are using at parties. Price, $5.00 





TOURNAMENT CAMELOT: With Large 
Squares, and Large Weighted and Felted 
Playing Pieces, Cloth Bound........ $7.50 


POPULAR Edition: Red Bound...... $1.50 
Other Editions, $1 to $50. Send for list 
At all leading Dealers’ or by mail 


PARKER BROTHERS inc 


SALEM, MASS., NEWYORK, LONDON 














FORGED IRON 

LANTERN ... $9.00 
A cheery little messenger outside your door 
to welcome your guests, to light up your 
house number, to spotlight your doorbell. 
Genuine forged iron; antique crackle glass. 
11% in. high. $9.00, postpaid; money-back 
guarantee. 


LONGFELLOW FORGE 
61 Overbrook Road Wilkinsburg, Pa. 














COTTAGE DOORSTOP 
Beautifully decorated — $1.00 


Fitted with wedge adjustable 
o any door. Originated by 
Pohlson, and you may be sure 
it's new. 

Gift Book FREE 
Send for it today. Shows a 
wide variety of gifts for chil- 
ren and grown-ups, 
00. Prompt service, 
ema 2, Satisfac- 

mand a urchase 

postpacd. purchases 


POHLSON’S, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Department 90 Established 1895 
ee 




















JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 
FLOWERING CRABS AND MAGNOLIAS 


Free book of rare Flowering Trees 
922 M A. E. WOHLERT 
—.Sontgomery Avenue Narberth, Pa. 
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STUDY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
AT HOME. 


FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 
Faculty of leading decorators. Per- 
sonal assistance throughout. Cul- 
tural or Professional Courses. 


Home Study Course 
starts at once + Send for Catalog 5N 
Resident Day Classes 
start Feb. 3d + Send for Catalog 5R 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
$78 Madison Avenue, New York City 











Particular! 
Suitable for 
Men 


There’s something 
fascinating about 
m the function of a 
good barometer, 
‘ particularly to men, 
which makes it a prized possession. The 
precision built, imported SUNDRO pic- 
tured above predicts the weather change 
with unfailing accuracy. Case is Mahogany, 
face beveled plate glass, handsome dial and 
bezel. Fully guaranteed. 


414” size - $4.00; 6” size - $7.00; 8’ LUFFT 
Barometer, same as used in Graf Zeppelin — 
$11.00, all postpaid. : 


A Truly Smart Clock 


that adds charm to the vanity, night stand, 
end table, or desk. Red, green or blue case, 
gilt striped dial and 
bezel, accurate, re- 
liable movement. Width 
approximately 6!2’’. 
Postpaid $5.00. 


REICHARDT 










GRAND HAVEN — MICH 


A Fine Gift 





GIFTS 


that are different 


Miniature Antique Bed Warmer. 
Hand made throughout. An- 
tique brass engraved lid and 
pan, Real walnut handle. Exact 


replica of Antique Warmer made 
in 1750 except being only 10 
inches long. Use as ash receiver 
or incense burner. 

Sent Prepaid in attractive 


PRICE $1.50 


SEND FOR illustrated price 
list of exclusive designs in hand 
made ash trays, bedroom 
knockers, table lamps, flash 
lights, tie backs, candlesticks 
and other gifts priced at $1 to $5. 
Discriminating people appre- 
ciate BALL QUALITY gifts 
Liberal discount to 
Antique and Gift Shops 


WM. BALL & SONS, West Chester, Pa. 

























LITTLE FOREIGN SHOP 
1015 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
offers helpful sugges- 
tions for Christmas 
Ht shopping. Send for 
copy of ‘‘Foreign 


Affairs.” 
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We make greeting cards 
from material which you 
provide—snapshots, 
photographs, pictures, 
silhouettes, a bit of 
original verse or signa- 
tures. 
Cards are of fine vellum 
stock with lined en- 
velopes to match. 
Please write today for 
samples, list of verses, 
and simple directions 
for ordering. 
25 Cards, $6.00 _75 Cards, $12.50 
50 Cards, $8.50 100 Cards, $16.00 
ARTCRAFT STUDIOS 
906 Lindeke Building 
Saint Paul Minnesota 
































Moiré Jar 
Case 
Lined with rub- 
ber in matching 
shade, making a 
shirred pocketon 
the cover. Con- 
tains two bottles 
and two cold 
cream jars with 


gilt tops 7%" x 5” 7 ee, 
x 2”—$6.00 post- e 
paid. ¢ 


JEANNE P. HODGMAN 


689 Madison Ave. New York City 


































A wonderful book of home plans, 219 designs, 
600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
American and English Colonial homes, cot- 
tages, bungalows and duplex dwellings, an 
ideal reference book showing size of rooms and 
building and a description of each, with 
approximate cost to build, postpaid only $3.00. 
A new folio, 50 designs of medium cost Ameri- 
can and English Colonial homes and other 
medium cost dwellings, $1.00. Both for $3.50. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


— 


| a very decorative accessory in any 
| room, whether modern or tradi- 


tional. The bowl costs $8.00, 
express collect, and the glass fruit 
$2.50. — Toe Cuintz Suop, 443 


| Madison Avenue, N.Y. C. 


IF making salad dressing is as much 
of a chore to you as it is to me, you 
will welcome this bottle (Figure 
20) which transforms the task of 
making French dressing into a real 
pleasure. After putting in the 
required amount of salt, pepper, 
and mustard, you pour in vine- 
gar to the first mark and then oil 
from there to the second mark, 
after which you shake the bottle 
thoroughly and a well-mixed dress- 
ing results. If you serve your 
salads undressed, the bottle can be 
passed at the table, where an extra 
shake just before the dressing is 
poured ensures thorough mixing. 
If any is left over, it can economi- 
cally be kept for future use. The 
bottle, of beautifully engraved 
glass, has a sterling-silver top 


Fig. 2 








and stands 8’’ high. The price is | 
$6.00, including shipping charges. | 
—Hopcson, KenNarD & Con- | 


PANY, Arlington Street, Boston. 
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Fig. 2 1 


THOSE of us who know and love 
babies are apt to think that every 
successive stage in their develop- 
ment is the most charming and en- 
gaging, but none more so than when 
they first learn to sit down in a 
chair. I love to watch them care- 
fully bend their little fat legs and 
finally achieve a straight sitting 
posture with great pride. For your 
favorite baby who has just com- 
pleted this great triumph, nothing 
could be nicer than the delightful 
little French Provincial chair in 
Figure 21 , made of maple in wal- 
nut finish, with a rush-bottom 
seat. It stands 18’’ high, and is 
broad and sturdy enough so that it 
won't topple over alee the most 
chubby baby. It is so beautifully 


made that it will last for years and 


ePLANS 





Call and examine plans, exteriors, esti. 
mates of 54 fine homes contained in Mr, 
Child’s two books. 


“Stucco Houses” . . $10, 
BOOKS “Colonial Houses”. $5, 
Each contains: Exterior Views, Plans, De. 
scriptions, Estimates. 
Examine these books and many color 
sketches of other delightful houses, with- 
out obligation. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 
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Garden 


Furniture 
Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 
Seacue ERKINS 
se STUDIOS 


252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 

















AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Ingenious Triple 
Tray of polished 
chromium for 
serving assorted] 
cakes, cookies 
and sandwiches, 
Can be folded 
and put away inj 
drawer of side} 
board. Specially boxed. Price $7.00 postpaid. 


GRACE L. MERRITT 


172 East 5ist Street New York City 








































aveid the pitfalls of building ... use 
The BETTER HOMES MANUAL 


Edited by Blanche Halbert 
800 pages, 54 illustrations — $3.00 


The University of Chicago Press 























COLONIAL PINE STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 

COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
156-A State Street *%*¥* Boston, Mass. 








Learn at 
Home » 


Interior 
Decoration 


An amazingly simple, 
practical method to 
acquire expert, au- 
thoritative knowledge 
of a truly fascinating 
subject — knowledge 
that prevents anyone 
from making costly 
and foolish mistakes. 


Arts & Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration 


FREE — This Book that has shown 


others the way to a wonderful and profitable 
career. Young a F 
old, you can easily L will d 

and quickly master eas “sel your artistic 
the lessons. The 7 Pp you to haye 
value to be derived e ulmost b, 
from the course far Balen 
exceeds its reason- BZ. 

able cost. 





eauly, charm 


‘On in your 


If you want to be a trained Interior Decora- 
tor, you will find there are great opportuni- 
ties and rich returns. 


Write today for your FREE copy of our 








CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHGOL or PHOTGGRAPHY 


Small classes offering training for artistic pho- 
tography. Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, 
Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. 










exp and beautiful brochure 


ARTS & DECORATION 
School of Interior Decoration 
Suite 211, 578 Madison Avenue, New York 














Only Three Months Left! 





THE $10,000 
PRIZE NOVEL CONTEST 


Sponsored jointly by the Atlantic 
Monthly Press and Little, Brown 
& Company closes 


February 1, 1932 


The prize is for book rights only. 
$5,000 as an outright prize; $5,000 
as an advance on account of 
royalties. Serial, motion picture 
and dramatic rights are retained 
by the author. 





For folder with particulars, address 
PRIZE NOVEL COMPETITION 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 





PRACTICAL GIFTS 


True Reproductions 
BELLOWS 
Curly Maple or Walnut $2.75 


FIRE SCREENS 


Maple or Walnut $8.50 
STOOLS, HAND CARVED $10.80 
Both ready for your needlepoint. 

Postpaid 


McClellan’s 





TISKILWA, 
ILLINOIS 
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INSTRUCTION in WEAVING 
e bythe CourseorSingleLessons » 
xX tx] 
€ THE GARDEN STUDIO ¢ 
Kate Van Cleve 
14A Marshal Street, Brookline, Mass. 








An Important Article _| 








UNEMPLOYMENT RESERVES 











Sidney Hillman describes the 
one practical plan of relief 
which is actually in force among 
the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. Here is 4 
concrete remedy —a safety 
valve for industry. 


November Atlantic Monthly 


> | (im 





40c at all newsstands 


—— 
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.@ ( A N IY | Bt Mt be a prized possession later in The lacquered handles are imper- 
IMINU GL life for the next generation. The vious to hot water and are finished 
price is $8.00, with 25 cents addi- in an attractive ivory color with 
J | AM PS tional for postage.—CuiLpHoop, green markings. It is 12’’ high, and 
om Inc., 32 East 65th Street, N. Y. C. costs $1.15, postpaid. — W. G. 
THE GRACEFUL, LAME Lemmon & Company, Lrtp., 820 
you have long sought. Wi : f 
greatly improve the appear- BEAUTY is as beauty does’ was Matisen Anant, N.Y. ©. 
ance of your lighting fixtures. ‘ Mf 4 
Base fits small candelabra never applied more aptly than to an 
8, esti- sockets. egg beater, for this simple utensil 
in Mr. Persea” st one can be the greatest boon in the 
rosted—— cents eac as 
$10 i tadaiitee ts ne att aaplet kitchen or a source of the greatest 
” $5. size sockets—15 cents each irritation, according to its per- 
n : De. At your dealer, or sent formance. The egg beater shown 
” direct to you, postpaid. in Figure 22 is really a wonder, for 
+ color BUTLER ~ KOWHAUS ™ it not only accomplishes the ele- 
» with. cnae an woes mentary task of beating eggs or : 
Ayr cream, but will beat heavy batter English Sheffield Taper 
chitect , and other mixtures just as rapidly Holder as Cigarette 
v York and efficiently, so that the old- Lighter, one of most 
ed . e . _ 
time torture of beating with a popular Wedding Pres- 
1 spoon may be eliminated. It is ents today. 
, made of stainless, highly polished 
re steel, has a patent drive gear of 
vai new design, and is made so that it 
beats to the bottom of the bowl. Fig. 23 21 EAST 55th ST. + NEW YORK 
Fin, MIN cn id I AM sure you will think, as I did 
a _ 3 ; 
bas id 2 on first sight, that the beautiful 
JUST RECEIVED glass candy jars in Figure 23 are 
log A Shipment of Venetian Glass in New really old Georgian crystal, but I The Famous 
and Interesting Shapes; Exquisite Tones must tell you that they are modern VIRGIN of GUADALUPE 
tine Green and Amethyst; Ranging American-made reproductions, so a) BOTTLE 
, ney ine. beautifully cut and of such excel- eNIFA 
: ies won eeaites lent quality that it is almost im- a — 
i . . glass is fashion in 
S 164Madison Avenue _ New York City possible to believe they are not tthe iemge-afl the Po- 
w York originals. They have, too, the 
agi tron Saint of Mexico 
square bases so characteristic of i Miclaasint Chan 
SIFT Unfinished and Finished designs of the period. They are blowers. The Virgin 
FURNITURE 113” high and cost $6.00 the pair, dials bv atthac a ich 
° eg express collect. — Mapoxtin Ma- blue or green is 12 
um for hie Moots, Me PELSDEN, 825 Lexington Avenue, inches high and holds 
assort ogany or alnut l 
sortie] fp | finished bed, any ile quart. Price $4-00 
folded size, $24.00. Express quart. 
away ie charges collect. wa : ‘i Catalog upon request 
stpaid. | f samy 42”, Foot 22”, ( x Nhe 
‘ iq ‘ost 24” maple. dng, 
ork Ci : Special Furniture aceite OLD MEXICO SHOP 
b Made to Order 0 V SANTA FE — NEW MEXICO 
sinnihinaia Our catalogs howing room settings will | a ite eee eee ee 
IFTS 4 be mailed on receipt of 25c, stamps or coin 
ARTCRAFT FURNITURE CO i 
tions 
u 215-217 East 58th Street New York ita 
> am ade 
t 2.7 Shade aP painted in 
-NS TELLER’S COLONIAL HARDWARE natural colors, sails Ry 
ee : Fire-place fittings in activally giving ship model 
hand forged iron, also Maal thse Gelinas wckonsiss 
le point. door hinges and latches. B.: Star boat designs. 
fhe Noved .) ze 
ww, MYRON S. TELLER base is a copy of the 
iwons’ | 280 Wall St. Kingston, N. Y. ay Rage ge Bye 
E: $ oy oes at Glouces 
F er, Mass. 
4 sy [ lete la ith 
iG ] BRASS PLATE Se com 
rx) eo and Qaithfolly re ed sg .50 Complete with 10” shade. Prepaid 
pram a 17 
K ; coments mane pan 10” Shade” (only) — $7. (Other sizes $1. 
A : UDB! we ane 3 er sizes 
ass. on Atiantiny eanipr sooeeernacet) ear each sory <n additional.) Lamp hae 
(only) —$10.50. Bookends same design $15.00 pr. 
—e BOAT MODEL SPECIALTY COMPANY 
341 Madison Avenue New York City 
; A WORD TO WOMEN 
ee by Albert Jay Nock — 
‘VES | FF . 1810 MIRRORED f; 
— Over 40 per cent of our national GLASS COASTERS 
the wealth is owned by women. With : : tetiein ineih dite 
lief becoming diffidence Mr. Nock ven- Jars in great variety... — aa in 
tur i odern Manner 
ong . a suggestion to women, who, and other decorations for the Garden, $4.00 the denen —Zxpress extra e 
ing ¢ dares to think, are not taking Sun Room and Interior. All in high- : i i j vor i 
; advantage of thei lleled ACELIOL. & Painted on canvas, this beautiful screen showing naar 
is a 8 . eir unparaliele fired enduring Terra Cotta. ancient ruins is charming in an eighteenth century 
: Opportunity to make us a civilized ° interior. We have the largest collection of high “3 o 
ety Nati: Send for Catalog quality screens in the country — also leather ? a = ae 
on. - yp racks, decorated out tables and waste Ps ¥ _ = A. 
ia Gawoway Potery | innen actscreexGe incl | Saree ONES 
(Cc MONTHLY ° — 
Wy eae onsen \enezian Art Screen Co.Inc| | DANIEL’S DEN 
= ILADELPHIA Between 64th and 55th Streets 338 Comonwealth Avenue ~ Boston, Mass. 
a ee ——— a 
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For further information about items 
mentioned see notes on page 373 


WHATS NEW 








HAND-QUILTED THINGS 





Spider Web pouf of all silk satin 
(with pocket for feet) and matching down filled pillow . . 


A Message from Eleanor Beard 


The beautiful new Quilted Things which you 
will see in my shops this Fall are priced 
much less than you would expect. These low- 
ered figures are a direct reflection of re- 
duced market costs of materials, but you may 
be assured the standard of QUALITY remains 
unchanged. The same types of fine fabrics, 
the same sincere workmanship which have al- 
ways distinguished my work—have gone into the 
creation of our newest designs. Comforters 
and Spreads, Silken Chaise Coverlets and Pil- 
lows, Blanket Protectors, Boudoir Accessories, 
Negligees, and Baby Things...these are some 
of my well known contributions to modern com- 
fort. They are luxurious yet practical, and 
priced this year lower than ever before. 


hadnt 


ELEANOR BEARD STUDIO - HARDINSBURG, KY. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PASADENA SAN FRANCISCO 
519 TH 41 553 
Madison Ave. N. Michigan Bled. So. El Molino Ave. Sutter Street 
DETROIT SANTA BARBARA LOS ANGELES LOUISVILLE 
236 24 Bullock’ s-Wilshire 120 
Book Bldg. de la Guerra Studios Wilshire Bled. Heyburn Bldg. 
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IN THE BUILDING FIELD 





set $42.50 


@ Although walnut is a tree older 
than the human race, its popularity 
as a wood for furniture and in- 
teriors is steadily increasing. The 
Story of American Walnut is a 
booklet which tells the story of 
walnut both abroad and at home, 
with many illustrations of furni- 
ture and paneled interiors. It also 
describes the process of lumbering 
and shows all the varied figures 
contained in different types of 
walnut. Information is given as 
to the finishing of this wood, as 
well as how to distinguish it in 
buying furniture. Published by 
the American Walnut Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


the strains which ordinarily cause 
plaster to crack. It has also valua- 
ble insulating and sound-deadening 
qualities and combines in one ma- 
terial the advantages of many. A 
product of the National Steel Fab- 
rics Company. 





@ Combining the virtues of wood 
and stone, X-é#te is a material 
which is now used for walls, floors, 
and ceilings. It is a moulded ma- 
terial of new wood fibre, binder, 
and color pigments which comes 
in a variety of colors and textures 
and has the permanence of stone, 
though weighing only 50 per cent 
more than wood. It is cast in large 





@A material which solves four 
problems of plaster and stucco 
walls is described in the booklet 
Better Walls for Better Homes. 
This material is a plaster base 
known as Steeltex and is used 
for reénforcing, damp-proofing, 
insulating, sad sound-deadening. 
Steeltex reduces plaster cracks to 
a minimum, since it is a network 
of fabricated steel which resists 


sheets and cut to the required size, 
being applied to wood furring or 
to masonry. X-ite is completely 
finished and the surface has a nat- 
ural resilient characteristic not 
found in wood or stone, yet equally 
durable. It will not warp and has 
great acoustical value, since it 
absorbs sound readily. Manufac- 
tured by the X-ite Corporation, 
Division of E. L. Bruce Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 





FURNI 


SHING 








@ Many otherwise lovely electric 
fixtures are ruined by the use of 
inappropriate bulbs. Candylbeme 
lamps have been designed to give 
exactly the warm hospitable glow 
given out by real candles and are 
properly proportioned to give the 
effect of a candle flame. The base 
fits candelabra-size sockets or, by 
adding a small reducer, may be 
used in ordinary sockets. Al- 
though the clear glass bulbs have 
been found most effective, they 


may also be obtained in a frosted 
finish. A product of Butler-Kohaus, 
Inc., 2823 Olive Street, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 


————— 





@ The old-fashioned window shade 
is now eyed with disfavor, not 
only by housewives, who object to 
it as a collector of dust and dirt, 
but also by decorators, who realize 
the possibilities of more attractive 
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FRIGIDAIRE ANNOUNCES... 


Worthwhile savings. Reductions apply to all models. Prices of Frigidaire equipment 
for commercial uses also materially reduced, Visit the nearest showroom today. 
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This is @ camera study of 
@ living room in one of 
the tower suites, with 
furniture in the French 
18th century manner by 
Jacques Bodart, Inc. The 
carpet, in @ specially- 
woven toast color, is 
Mohawk Chenille. 


O Jhe WALDORF ASTOR 


opens its doors . » « Here, amid a luxury of appointments and a mellowing 


tradition, living is transformed from a practical business into a fine and an immensely 


satisfying art. © An important contributing factor is, of course, the Mohawk Chenille 
carpetings which are laid in many of the most 

prominent spaces — notably in the French MOHAWK 
period suites in the twin towers, in the Park (R 

Avenue foyers, dining rooms and lounges. ) Ug es Carpets 


For the nome of your nearest dealer In Mohawk Russ and Carpets write to: Contract Department, MOHAWK CARPET MILLS. 295 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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WHAT’S NEW 


[ Continued from page 372] 





— 


substitutes. Artistic Window Treat- 
ments is a booklet which de- 
scribes and illustrates in color a 
variety of charming window treat- 
ments selected by well-known 
decorators. In all these windows 
Tontine washable shades have 
been used. These shades come in 
various styles, including plain soft 


colors, chintzes, and corded de- 
signs, which make possible a 
great variety of decorative effects. 
Not only may the material be 
wiped off with a damp cloth, but 
the shades may be taken down and 
scrubbed with hot water, soap, 
and a stiff brush. A product of 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 





IN HOUSEHOL 


D EQUIPMENT 





@ Automatic coal heat is provided 
by that most efficient of modern 
robots, the Iron Fireman, which 
feeds coal into the furnace and 
removes the ashes more efficiently 
than the best of chore men. It 
burns the smaller and cheaper 
sizes of coal and feeds the fire 
upward from below, the fire al- 
ways being on top of the coal, 
which makes for the utmost 
efficiency of operation. The Syncro- 
Stat all-electric clock thermostat 
provides for any desired temper- 
ature. Best of all, the ashes are 
automatically carried out of the fur- 
nace and deposited in a dust-tight 
receptacle, ready to be taken away. 
A product of Iron Fireman Manufac- 
turing Company, Portland, Oregon. 


valuable floor space. A large cover 
makes it easy to insert large arti- 
cles, and as the entire front is 
detachable the clothes are easily 
removed. It is also ventilated to 
prevent mildewing of clothing. 
All fittings are of chromium plate 
and the hamper comes in a variety 
of modern colorings. A useful bit 
of equipment, not only for the 
bathroom, but also for the kitchen. 
A product of Felco Manufacturing 
Company, 30 Orange Street, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 








*@ One of the most compact, con- 
venient, and efficient cooking units 
now on the market is the Everhot 
Kitchenette Grill, which can handle 
all types of cooking except baking. 
It combines a grill, hot plate, 
toaster, and griddle, the whole out- 
fit being chromium-plated so that 
it is easily kept clean. The grill 
may be attached to any convenience 
outlet and gives an intensely hot, 
sootless, and odorless heat. A prod- 
uct of the Swartzbaugh Manufac- 
turing Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


@ If you are interested in removing 
the drudgery of dishwashing from 
your kitchen, you will want to 
read the pamphlet The Dawn of 
a New Day, which describes the 
advantages of electric dishwashers. 
It also shows plans of various 
model kitchens, some in color, and 
will give the housewife many 
valuable ideas. Published by the 
Walker Dishwasher Corporation. 








@A new addition to the comfort 
and convenience of the home is the 
Felco In-A-Wal Laundry Ham- 
per. This hamper with a rounded 
front is constructed of steel and is 
built into the wall, thereby saving 





@ Few kitchens are properly venti- 
lated, and the greasy smoke and 
steam which collect there also 
penetrate to other parts of the 
house. The West Wind Ventilating 
Fan is designed to get rid of this 
grime-laden air, and is also re- 
versible so that it can be used to 
pull in fresh air. It is easily in- 
stalled in either walls or windows 
and comes with a portable insert, 
so that if casings are installed in 
other rooms, the fan can be moved 
from room to room. Or, if desired, 
it can be used as a table fan. A 
product of the West Wind Corpora- 
tion, Seattle, Washington. 





Further information regarding the above products may 
be obtained by writing direct to the manufacturer 





C) The Dawn of a New Day 


8 Arlington Street, Boston. 





Readers’ Service, House Beautiful Corp., 


To obtain any of the following booklets, check the list below 
and return to us with stamps to cover charges where mentioned 


C The Story of American Walnut 
C) Better Walls for Better Homes 
C) Artistic Window Treatments. Price 10 cents 


Please send me the booklets checked above. 
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Give your rugs 
this feathery softness 
with OZITE Rug Cushion 














ral 





The name OZITE 
refers only to the 
Rug and Carpet 
hit —~ } \3 Cushion made by 


our exclusive 
.. you long wished 


processes. Look 
for the name on 
the cushion —ac- 
for the kind of rugs into which your cept no imitation. 
feet sink with cushioned softness? 
Now you can make even your o/d rugs 
feel this way—by simply laying them 
over Ozite Rug Cushion! Give them 
a feathery softness that is equalled 
only by the finest orientals! 


Ozite under 
every rugand 
carpet — to 
preserve them from wear. Be sure, 
though, that you get original Ozite. 
Most good stores carry the original 
—but you can protect yourself by 
looking for the name impressed on 
the product! 











This marvelous cushion serves you 
in another way—pays for itself in dol- 
lars-and-cents economy. Ozite ab- 
sorbs the pound-pound-pound of 
heels which hammer the rug against 
the floor—eliminates the friction that 
wears rugs out. Thus Ozite doubles the 
life of your rugs, makes them last twice 
as long while feeling twice as soft. 


4 


Ozite is a scientific cushion made of 
pure Ozonizep Hair (not jute or 
vegetable fibres!) You need never re- 
place Ozite no matter how often you 
change floor coverings—it never wears 
out—always remains soft and resil- 
ient. Eachcushionistapedandover- 
castonalledges—providedinany "5 
sizedesired;alsoforcarpets,run- "9 
ners andstairtreads. Oziteis 
permanently mothproofed. “se. ee 


Order one Ozite Cushion by tele- 
phone today—unroll your rug above 


: : » 
it—listen to the comments from Sold everywhere Say 
friends and family on the wonderful under our guaran- “s wee 
new luxury it brings. Then you'll want tee of satisfaction,“ SD" 
oy as / 
S$ Ay 
°° - 
a fe ade / / 
: 2 OS , 
Ry s oY $ / 
Ry o. &. i As f / 
we CORO ff 
wt” OVE? 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. fy . : RS ¥§ f f 


R U G Cc U .S H i O N we Les : ZL ° / ra 
LST vw" : 
There is only one “Ozite”—Look for this trademark! «OY ¥* * > 
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Go West, young man. . 

















Cairornia — the state where 
winter and summer stand side by 
side; where the crackle of frost 
in the High Sierras fades to the 
slapwash of waves on the bathing 
beaches of the south in almost less 
time than it takes to change one’s 
clothes. It’s the country’s ideal 
playground — the Golden State. 

Tahoe in the north — the glori- 
ous lake over a mile above the level 
of the sea. Clear and blue it nestles 
in a hollow of snow-capped peaks, 
fringed about with the magnificent 
sequoias of the Western forests. 
The Tavern on the western shore — 
we'll stop there awhile and watch 
the color play on the steep slopes 
across the lake, and in the morning 
we'll start on horseback with a 
cowboy guide for a venture into 
the hills. Mountain meadows 
where wild flowers form carpets 
of yellow and white, and deer trot 
calmly out of our path to gaze 
from adjoining thickets. A steady 
climb to come out on a ridge high 
up where the blue begins. Here 
we may dismount and climb on 
foot above the 
timber line and 
then over banks 
of snow to the 
rocky summit of 
a towering peak, 
where we lie on 
our backs and it 
seems that the 
sky is near 
enough to touch 
and spread below the lake and the 
forest, and a jagged blue horizon 
far away. Then down in the eve- 
ning to the best dinner that you've 
ever had — it may be the food or 
the air, or a combination of them 
both. 

Around the lake to Emerald 
Bay and Fallen Leaf Bay, drives 
such as you've never imagined 
existed. Here, amid the grandeur 
of the Sierras, you'll find quiet and 
rest and peace. 





Then San Francisco! Whether 
you cross on the ferry from Oak- 
land, or whether you come steam- 
ing in at sunrise through the 
Golden Gate, your first view of the 
city on the hills will take away 
your breath. The cool, bracing 
air, the clean white skyline, the 
bustling traffic of the busy bay 
infuse new life into an Easterner. 
When the ship docks and your taxi 
whisks you along the broad Em- 
barcadero and up to your hotel on 
Nob Hill you are thrown headlong 
into the fascinating life of the most 
cosmopolitan of American cities. 

Market Street — the main ar- 
tery that divides the city where 
Japanese sailors and  turbaned 
Hindus, American-born Chinese 
and sleek-headed Philippinos min- 
gle unnoticed with the busy 
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ROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISES 
December 3, 1931-April 8, 1932. S. S. Empress of Britain. Canadian Pacific. 
December 15, 1931-April 18, 1932. S. S. Volendam. Holland-American Line. 


January 6, 1932-May 27, 1932. S.S. Resolute. Hamburg-American Line. 
January 9, 1932-May 27, 1932. S.S. Franconia. Cunard Line and Thomas Cook & Son. 


President liners of the Dollar Line sail regularly every fortnight around the world. 








crowds. We lunch in the dining- 
room of the Clift Hotel and in 
the afternoon drive out through 
marvelous Golden Gate Park 
where world-famous rhododen- 
drons bloom in deep red banks — 
out to the beach and back by the 
Lincoln Memorial at sunset, high 
above the Golden Gate. There the 
sun sinks red into the Pacific; 
ships move out from the bay be- 
hind bound for Sydney, Manila, or 
Shanghai, and, tiny specks on the 
flaming sea, lay their courses for 
the Orient. 

Back to town for dinner at Jack’s 
on Sacramento Street — upstairs 
in a private dining-room is French 
food unequaled west of the Seine 
itself. Then a theatre chosen from 
the row on Geary Street, and after 
that a stop at a San Francisco in- 
stitution, Coffee Dan's, on O’Far- 
rell Street — a unique place that’s 
never closed, for it has no doors. 
Down a flight of stairs in a dim- 
lit room there’s an entertainer or 
two, and coffee and rolls with ham 
and eggs. You'll find it crowded 
with people from everywhere and 
you may be asked to move, after a 
reasonable stay, to make room for 
the crowds that stand in line on the 
sidewalk outside. 

The next day we'll walk down 
from our hotel to the corner of 
California Street and Grant Ave- 
nue, the heart of the largest Chi- 
nese city outside of China. Along 
Grant Avenue past rows of shops 
and markets and bazaars, where 
Chinese in their native costumes 
stand reading the bulletins from 
home pasted to the walls at the 
corners of the streets. A Chinese 
funeral passes by — the firecrackers 
of a holiday celebration crackle 
around your feet — bits of jade 
and embroidery catch your eye in 
Ah Fat's window, and before you 
know it the morning has gone. 
Luncheon in a restaurant trans- 
planted from Canton and then on 
out in the afternoon to Telegraph 
Hill, the city’s Bohemian quarter. 
Here artists good 
and bad work out 
their time in a 
perfect setting —the 
trans-bay cities and 
the waterfront lie 
below in a breath- 
taking panorama. 

From there out 
to North Beach 








and the fishermen’s wharves where 
swarthy Italians put to sea in little 
blue boats to bring back fresh fish 
to the restaurants on the docks — 
crabs, too, and shrimp and the 
succulent abalone. Back to town 
at night and for a drive around 
Twin Peaks. What a city — what 
an atmosphere! 

The surrounding country across 
the bay, Mount Tamalpais with 
wisps of fog around its crown — a 
shaggy giant with uncombed white 
hair. Down the peninsula to San 
Mateo, Palo Alto, — the Skyline 
Boulevard, — Half Moon Bay. Glo- 
rious San Francisco! You'll find 
it affects you like a tonic: the 
hoarse whistles of the ships on 
the darkened bay will stir your 
pulses with visions of far countries; 
there will be a new spring in 
your step on the steep hillsides by 
the Golden Gate — in the fresh 
and invigorating city of youth. 


Down the coast line over the 
Camino Real or King’s Highway 
to Del Monte for golf at Pebble 
Beach, and then southward through 
lovely Santa Barbara to Los 
Angeles. To Hollywood and Bev- 
erly Hills, where the great estates 
in Spanish style bask in the sun on 
the golden slopes. Let's take a 
trip back through the Imperial 
Valley and to Palm Springs, where 
the sun daubs the desert with 
riotous color and snow-capped 
San Jacinto throws its great purple 
shadow across the sands. We drive 
early in the morning when the 
desert flowers wave in the cooling 
breeze and the sunrise splashes the 
plains with rust and violet, by 
the Salton Sea, that shimmering 
body of briny water, an aquamarine 
set carelessly in the desert sand. 
Then the border resorts — Aqua 
Caliente for the races and back 
through San Diego to Los Angeles. 
From the burnished ski trails at 
Tahoe to the snow-white beaches 
of the southland, California offers 
an infinite variety of beauty. 


The Malolo sails 
— warm days at sea 
—and then, one 
morning, Diamond 
Head and Hono- 
lulu. ‘Aloha,’ sung 
bya group of natives 
on the dock, drifts 
out across the water 








to greet us, and as the flowered Jeis 
drop around our necks we are 
taken into the easy life of the 
gorgeous islands. Days pass as if 
in a dream — we swim at Waj- 
kiki, and, from the balcony of 
our room at the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel, we watch an orange moon 
rise dripping from the sea to etch 
the palm-fringed shore with heavy 
lines — beach boys sing and strum 
their ukuleles on the sand below, 
and the throbbing beat of the na- 
tive music creeps into our blood. 
We drive around the island until 
the moon goes down and the 
haunting sweetness of a tropic 
night soothes us to sleep. 

In the morning we 5 ae up to 
Pali and then, back in town, we 
visit the Aqua- 
rium, where are 
collected the 
world’s most 
unusual fish — 
rare specimens 
from the South 
Seas and Austral- 
ian waters and 
those found there 
among the islands themselves. 
They're sure to fascinate you. be 
Wilhelmina Rise, a height beh 
the town, and there is Honolulu 
spread below in all its brilliant 
coloring —a sight to remember 
always. Golf on the mountain 
links and more lounging on the 
beach — outrigger canoes and les- 
sons in surf-board riding. It’s 
the ideal place to end our carefree 
winter holiday and we hate to see 
it pass. 

Finally the Malolo sails and, 
the ‘Song of the Islands’ ringing 
in our ears, we watch Diam 
Head fade down astern with an 
ache in our hearts. They've made 
us feel at home on their lovely 
islands and we know we're coming 
back. Four days, and this time 
San Francisco and our train bound 
east. With us we take health, a 
wealth of memories, and a new 
understanding of the wonders and 
delights of our own West ie 








A pescenpiNe footpath from mag- 
nificent plateau country of New 
Mexico leads to El Rito de Les 
Frijoles. On it, beings of this hour 
go down, down, down, to meet 
immeasurable time. 

The steep trail among yellow 
tufa cliffs plunges to ‘the 
river of the beans,’ which has cuta 
deep gorge through this memorab 
ler. On one side rise precipitous 
palisades from whose base 
ground slopes toward the gen! 
stream. Lacy trees border it 
forests form dark battlements be 
yond. Bewitching sylvan vista 
are revealed, soothing and calm, 
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| La Granja. The Pond = ee ks 4 Vala 
yee , where the sun is shining and life is smiling — the Country of Romance. Towering mountains, 
and villages with a charm all their awn, inhabited by picturesque peasants whose courtesy is proverbial. 
pee impressive with churches, gracious with ruins and relics of days gone by. For the artist, pictures painted 
y great craftsmen. : 
pain, though intensely conservative, even imitive in parts, offers comfort unexcelled by any country. The 
most modern conveniences are available, and there is a geniality of welcome which enhances the more solid 


attractions. Spain is essentially an inexpensive country. Even the most luxurious hotels are 
cheaper than Ehose of equal rank in many other lands, while hotels of the second class offer every comfort. 
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Ef nlique Reproductions Za 


AKER reproductions received a 
remarkable tribute at the First 
International Conference on Interior 
Decoration. No less than ninety pieces 
of Baker furniture were selected by 
various decorators in furnishing two 
exhibition homes at the Conference. 
The child’s room of the country home, 
(Fig. 2), by Mrs. George Herzog, was 
completely furnished from a new Baker 
grouping. Early American in style, 
built of maple, with a special mellowed 
Custom Shop finish, these small scale 
models have been 
as meticulously 
detailed and as 
authentically 
styled as the 
many quaint 
‘man-sized’ 
pieces in this 
same style found 
in the line for 
bedroom and 
dining room. 
The child’s can- 
opy crib (Fig. 1), 
Fi is similar to one 
ig : 
shown in Lock- 
wood, and is practically identical to one 
in Mt. Vernon. 
In the complete line there are individual 
pieces and groupings in formal Early 
American and Provincial styles, as well 
as late 18th Century English, Modern, 
and French periods. All are distin- 
guished by the restraint with which 
they have been interpreted, the care 
given to fine details of workmanship, 
and the skillful use of proper finish. 
Facilities of the Custom Shop offer a 
service of individualized color or 
antique finish effects. 
Prices are distinctly moderate. Selec- 
tions may be seen and purchased at the 
best furniture and department stores. 
































For Your Assistance 
in Home Furnishings 


A series of portfolios on the 
more important styles with 
plates showing many examples 
with historic descriptions, will 
be sent for 25c each, or all five 
for $1. Address the factory. 


Early American, Maplh 

Eighteenth Century P English 
Ma ong A 

Renaissa nce, Oak 

French 18th Century and 
Provincial 


Modern 
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till, suddenly, one sights extraordi- 
nary drama petrified below. 

At the near edge of those mur- 
muring waters lies dead Tyuonyi 
in epic mystery. Thousands of tiny 
crumbling houses are set in a circu- 
lar skeleton town like a great stone 
necklace fallen and broken on the 
valley floor. Lost old time is awe- 
some in this quiet place. 

The day we saw it, light was 
pen and autumn air had keenness 
of life, yet Tyuonyi's ghosts braved 
even the high sun. The breached 
walls of their tomb-city offer es- 
cape, but these spirit-folk 
remain faithful to shards 
of ancient homes. One 
feels them there, the dusky, 
gayly clad people, like 
animated flowers blooming 
amid age-old arts and cere- 
monies invisible to us. 
Perhaps the midnight stars 
can see them. Venerable 
but still living pueblo towns ven- 
erate this sepulchre as their ances- 
tral home, but the whisper from 
them is faint, with no revelation. 

Frijoles cliff, towering in austere 
grandeur, keeps the past of a race 
in the hollows of its volcanic front. 
Those _—. were once rear 
rooms of terraced buildings, and 
there are many holes where ceiling 
vigas rested, which fell to the talus 
and mouldered in dust centuries ago. 

Traces of the antique life stretch 
on and on. . . . Ancient plaster is 
pathetic in dim splotches of yellow, 
red, and green; overhead endure 
smoke stains of primeval fires. 
Ladders have been placed up a 
hazardous incline to a large cere- 
monial cave set in deep rock wall. 
Its restored kiva is profaned by 
tourist feet. They must be dead 
too, its ancient gods. 

By the wistful Rito, in the 
shadow of eerie Tyuonyi one picks 
up potsherds still emphatic in 
color and design. One dreams, 
walking above buried streets that 
once slanted to the river — an 
Amerind metropolis with kalei- 
doscopic throngs, so long, so long 
ago. 

L. W. S. 


Tuere is, perhaps, no more ro- 
mantic train in the world than the 
Crient Express. From the moment 
one boards it, just at dinner time, 
in the Gare del’ Est, one is no longer 
in Paris, but in a cosmopolitan 
world with an easily imagined E. 
Phillips Oppenheim flavor of Aus- 
trian adventuresses, king’s messen- 





gers, Hungarian noblemen, English- 
men on secret missions, and all the 
rest of it. In a word, one is in the 
mood for adventure, even before 
the train pulls out of the station. 

The early morning brings a stop 
at Stuttgart, then Munich, and by 
afternoon one is running across 
Austria to Vienna, which is reached 
at the respectable hour of five or 
six o'clock. But not until after 
midnight does the train arrive in 
Budapest, and one drives through 
deserted streets to a large, comfort- 
able hotel, situated on the very 
banks of the Beautiful 
Blue Danube, impatient 
for morning light to get 
a view of the famous river 
of which one had caught 
glimpses from the train. 

Next morning one creeps 
out on the balcony over- 
looking the Danube, only 
to find that its color has 
been grossly exaggerated and that 
it is more or less the greenish brown 
of most large rivers that flow 
through cities; but the sight that 
meets one’s eyes more than makes 
up for that slight disappointment. 
Through the line of acacias that 
border the promenade along the 
river the Danube flows serenely, 
and across, on its other bank, rises 
the old town of Buda with the 
royal palace on a height above the 
broad river. 

Pest is the modern town, with 
hotels, railway station, opera 
house, art museum, shops, and the 
Houses of Parliament, with broad 
quays extending for more than two 
miles, and lined with fine build- 
ings; but Buda, clambering over 
hills, crowned by the old fortress 
nearly four hundred feet high, and 
backed by terraced spurs of moun- 
tains, is much the more interesting 
and has a romantic history. 

The chief charm of Budapest is 
not in sight-seeing in the ordinar 
sense of the sn Drive through 
its streets — through the VAros- 
liget, its largest park; go to the 
Margaret Island; stroll along the 
promenade by the river in the eve- 
nings when the Tzigany orchestras 
are playing on the terraces of the 
restaurants. There is a feeling that 
can come only in Budapest, the 
first faint hint of the Orient in 
Europe. The music ebbs and swells 
— wild, wistful, and always emo- 
tional. The river flows silently in 
the dark, beyond its border of 
lights. It does not matter now 
that it is not blue — it is indeed the 
Beautiful Danube. 

K. W. D. 



























Sometimes WE 
are surprised 


UT we try aot to showit... 

This time a husband said 
his wife was arriving in 10 min- 
utes, and could we help him ar- 
range a surprise dinner party 
for her? Here was a list of 12 
guests... would we telephone 
them and “‘fix things up’’ while 
he dashed to meet his wife at 
the station? There were 14 at 
that dinner... and his wife was 
really surprised! 


It’s our belief that a hotel 
should do more than have large, 
airy rooms, comfortable beds, 
spacious closets. Beyond that, 
we daily try to meet the sut- 
prise situation (without sur- 
prise), no matter what the 
guest wants. 
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pe VICE 


Are you getting full value from your subscription to 
the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ? 








Do you realize that we maintain two departments 
especially for your help ? 


The Readers’ Service Bureau will answer, so far as possible, any 
questions you care to ask about articles shown in the magazine. 





The Home Builders’ Service Bureau will help you solve your 
building, furnishing, or planting problems, answering specific 
questions or referring you to professional workers in your vicinity. 





@ Professional advice will also be given in these three phases of 
home making for a nominal sum. The bulletin listed below tells 
about this service in detail. 


@ Stock Plans of smaller houses are for sale for the benefit of those 
whose building problem can best be solved by their use. We have 
two House Plan Portfolios at 25 each which show these plans. 


This coupon is included for your convenience. 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


T enclose (25) (50) cents for which please send me: 
O Small-House Portfolio No. 1 — Colonial Designs — 25 cents 
O Small-House Portfolio No. 2 — Other Styles — 25 cents 
O Please send free bulletin describing individual service 






Name and Address: 
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"THEY'RE TUMBLING INTO BED NOW... 


GET BACK, DEAR ?% 





Few rooms matter more than the nursery. Here, a telephone is essential. It affords Father a convenient contact with all the family when he's traveling .. . gives you instant access 
to friends or stores .. . avoids the necessity of interrupting the games so important to children. Appropriate signalling devices, such as lights, buzzers and soft bells, are available. 





Telephones in the nursery...and throughout the house... give you more time to spend with your children 


Wen children are small, you enjoy them most. And want 
to be with them. A telephone in the nursery, together with 
other telephones throughout the house at strategic points, 
will let you share in their play more than you ever thought 
possible. From your nurs- 
ery headquarters you 
can do the daily market- 
ing or attend to other 
household tasks. You are 
instantly available to 
your friends. And when 
you must be away from 
home, you can still talk 
directly to the nursery. 

As the children 
grow up, they'll 





When Junior reaches the active teens, give him the 
convenience of bis own telephone in his own room. 
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quickly acquire interests and activities of their own. Then 
give them telephones in their own rooms. They'll be grateful 
for the convenience and privacy of individual telephones. 
They'll not need to disturb other members of the family and 
they'll widen their circle 
of friendship. 

There are many types 
of telephone equipment 
available for your house 
or apartment. The local 
telephone company will 
gladly advise you on the 
arrangements best adapt- 
ed to your individual re- 
quirements. Just call 
the Business Office. 


‘ i 
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An easy chair, a new book... and a Bell inter- 
communicating telephone at one's elbow! 
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THE NEW ENIGMA 2 THE LADY OR 
THE ARCHITECT? 


N A recent sketch in the New Yorker, 

a proud owner is pictured explaining 

to a visitor who admires her room 

that she did the decorating herself 

— with Elsie de Wolfe's ra This 

commentary is amusing enough until 

it is realized that this self-deceived 

lady is of a large sisterhood. Related 

to her are also the client who designed her own 

house but had an architect make the blue- 

eet, and the one who had her flower beds 

ug up and then called in a landscape architect 
to suggest a few plants to put in them. 


Now much as we deplore such a mistaken 
attitude toward these professions, an attitude 
which shows an utter lack of appreciation of 
their practice, it is not difficult to understand, 
for is it not after all allied to that basic in- 
stinct of self-preservation? Our homes are our 
dearest possessions, next to our families. The 
Englishman's first home was literally his 
castle, his fortress, offering protection against 
foes, and this sense of sanctuary has persisted 
to the present day. The home is still a refuge, 
although, apart from the elements against 
which it gives shelter, its enemies are more 
likely tadey to be mental than physical. 

And one of these enemies, unless we are 
much mistaken, is the fear, openly acknowl- 
edged or subconsciously held, that our home 
may not be wholly our own; may not reflect 
our personality; may not express ourself. 
Thus there has grown up among many a dis- 
trust of the three professions whose purpose 
it is to help in the creating of the home. That 
this is true is apparent to us from the many 
letters we receive which voice either directly 
or indirectly just this fear. These letters give 
us the opportunity to say to their writers 
what we should like to broadcast more widely 
here, that such fear and distrust are possible 
only because of a complete misunderstanding 
of the aims and practice of the architect, 
interior decorator, and landscape architect. 
They are feelings fostered by the belief that 
what a member of any one of these profes- 
sions really wants to do is to impress his own 
ideas _— the object to be created, to mould 
it wholly in accordance with his tastes, per- 
sonality, and personal conception of fitness, 
without any consideration eiateairer of the 
client's own zxsthetic or psychological prefer- 
ences. The apprehension is that he will create 
a house, a room, or a garden, irrespective of 


the client’s wishes, and present it to her, a 
finished thing on a silver tray, as it were, 
toward which she will be as a stranger. 
Now since there is no smoke without some 
fire, so likewise is such a widespread mis- 
understanding not without some foundation. 
There are, it must be confessed, members of 
these professions who are conscienceless 
enough to do just this thing attributed to 
them. We have all seen rooms that have 
been decorated so heavy-handedly that their 
very life has been quashed. Although these 
rooms may observe all the laws of harmony, 
balance, and rhythm, yet, having not person- 
ality, they are as cold exhibits, more like 
museum sets than warm, livable habitations. 


Bor the true decorator, like the true archi- 
tect or landscape architect, works from an en- 
tirely different premise. His whole structure 
is built up on his knowledge of the client's 
needs, special problems, and tastes. His work 
is first of all coGperative, so that the better he 
knows the client, the better will be the result. 
His not to dictate, but to help the client 
express herself. 
iewed thus, it is easily seen that each 
problem has its own set of circumstances and 
thus differs from all other problems. Each 
problem, too, must have its own best solution, 
and a skillful and sympathetic member of 
either of these professions will arrive at, or 
approximate, this ideal solution. It is a self- 
evident fact that since the personal circum- 
stances and desires of the client are always 
inherent in every problem, there can be no 
satisfactory solution until they are consid- 
ered. The more unusual the conditions com- 
posing the problem, the more individual the 
solution. And even excessive limitations of 
urse, site, or other existing conditions will 
Sie stimulate the true artist to his best effort. 


I, is no more reasonable to refrain from en- 
trusting one’s problem in these three fields to 
a well-qualified practitioner than it is to re- 
fuse to send one’s child to school. The 
teacher’s job is to mould the child to become a 
valuable member of society, and what mother 
feels that in the process the child becomes 
less hers? The decorator is trained to create 
a room that may be a contribution to the art 
of interior decoration, but which, in thus 
qualifying, need not be any less the owner's. 
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Tue December issue is a banner number. 
Houses, gardens, and interiors in va- 
riety —the choicest examples selected 
from hundreds —are shown, just a 
little more abundantly, just a little 
more lavishly, to celebrate the Christ- 
mas season and to bring our year to a 


fitting climax. 
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EXTRAORDINARY OWNER ALLEGIANCE 


No car ever built has a greater hold upon its owners than the 
Cord Front-Drive. The man or woman who has never driven a 


Cord, regardless of how much other fine car experience they have 


had, cannot appreciate the difference. The ease of handling, com- 


fort, sense of safety, and the difference in maneuverability of the 
Cord are a revelation. We invite you to find out, by actually driv- 


ing a Cord, why owners say “It spoils us for any other type of car.” 


BROUGHAM $2395 - SEDAN $2395 - CONVERTIBLE CABRIOLET $2495 - CONVERTIBLE PHAETON 
SEDAN $2595. Prices f. 0. b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, extra. Prices subject to change without notice 


AUBURN AUTQMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 


CORD 


FRONT DRIVE 
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Because we believe that readers of House Beau- 
tiful, in addition to an interest in good taste as it 
relates to the home, have also a lively inquisitiveness 
about new trends and styles, we have initiated this 
department where we shall broadcast reliable style 
news in concise form. Many of these ideas will be 
developed further in the text pages of the magazine; 
some are of temporary importance only, but all will 
appeal to those who take pleasure in keeping abreast 
of the times. 


Tue FRENCH INFLUENCE is of growing im- 
perenne’ in furnishings for bedrooms and 
iving-rooms, seen not only in the revival of 
the Empire and Directoire styles, but also in 
those of the eighteenth century. It is, how- 
ever, a French influence modified and adapted 
to our present-day ideas. Furniture following 
the designs of Louis XV and XVI and settings 
to accord are in popular favor for bedrooms 
and living-rooms, and the same influence is 
seen in such accessories as pillows, chaise 
longue throws, bedspreads, mirrors, draperies, 
sal upholstery. 


Tatar THE POPULARITY OF wHiTE still holds is 
very evident. One proof of this is the increas- 
ing use of white and off-white table linens. 
The off-white tones of cream, ivory, and peach 
will continue popular in table linens of finer 
quality. These tones are smartest in solid 
colors, although a few panel designs with 
white are also good. 


Bensereans continue to become more and 
more feminine and French in color and design, 
a trend perceptible last season, but growing 
more apparent this year. This is true of the 
flat woven spreads as well as the tailored. 
The flat spreads are dominated by the provin- 
cial feeling, but show evidence of a new 
formality creeping in, and with it the in- 
fluence of the French in designs and colors. 
The tailored spreads incline toward greater 
formality, not through fussiness, but through 
intricacy and a French precision of detail. 
There is more embroidery, — trapunto work 
and Beauvais stitch, — and the use of che- 
nille, satin, velvet, and grosgrain ribbon. 
There is some appliqué and silk-braid trim- 
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ming, and, for the ultra-feminine types, hand- 
— flowers in typical French manner. 

ording is generously used in finishing seams, 
and ruffling appears, especially on spreads 
intended for open-end French beds. Indeed, 
no opportunity for elaboration is overlooked, 
and as a consequence the sides of the spreads, 
flounced and ruffled, are given a more feminine 
effect than plain cailonad drops. 


‘es NEW SOFA PILLOws for the fall are also 
French and feminine. Taffeta, velvet, and 
satin will be much used, as will also em- 
broidery, cording, quilting, trapunto work, 
and occasional ruffles. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that the very quintessence 
of smartness is appropriateness, and the pil- 
low, like every other item of furnishing, 
should fit the room and the owner. Conse- 
quently in the room where homespun and 
crash are more at home than silk cal velvet, 
homespun and crash should be used. 


‘be NEW LAMPS AND SHADES are less tailored 
and severe, or, in other words, they too are 
reflecting the greater elaboration of the more 
formal styles. Reproductions of Sévres porce- 
lain, Meissen and Dresden china, ns ala- 
baster, marble, and onyx are all used. The 
classic urn, the vase, and the column all fit 
definitely into French and Georgian and Fed- 
eral American interiors. Skin and mica have 
somewhat replaced parchment for metal and 
pottery lamps, and stretched and pleated silk 
is much used for fine porcelain and alabaster 
lamps. 


'W axtpaers oF PERIOD DESIGNS and authen- 
tic reproductions of old papers are now being 
more widely used than they have been for the 
past few years. Scenics, naturalistic floral 
types combined with rococo scrollwork and 
ribbon swags, characteristic of the romantic 
period, and conventionalized damask and 
floral patterns belonging to the classic styles, 
are among the newest revivals. In color, 
these papers range from the dark tones — 
blue, green, and brown —to the lighter 
grays, sepias, yellows, tans, and the pastel 
shades. 


A  sryte TREND ALREADY NOTICEABLE, and 
bound to gather impetus from the Exposition 
of Indian Tribal Arts to be held in New York 
next month, is the use of Indian motives in 

ottery, linen, and silver, as well as in designs 
be the decoration of furniture. The abstract 
quality of modern interiors has much in com- 
mon with Indian art, which has been schooled 
for centuries in simplicity, rhythm, and boil- 
ing an idea down to its essence. An enthusias- 
tic adherent of the modernists, recently seeing 
a Navajo blanket used in a modernistic room, 
believed it to be an imported French rug, so 
well did it fit into the scheme. Many exam- 
ples of Indian inspiration may be found now 
in New York shops. 
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EXTRAORDINARY OWNER ALLEGIANCE 


No car ever built has a greater hold upon its owners than the 
Cord Front-Drive. The man or woman who has never driven a 


Cord, regardless of how much other fine car experience they have 


had, cannot appreciate the difference. The ease of handling, com- 


fort, sense of safety, and the difference in maneuverability of the 
Cord are a revelation. We invite you to find out, by actually driv- 


ing a Cord, why owners say “‘It spoils us for any other type of car.” 
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Because we believe that readers of House Beau- 
tiful, in addition to an interest in good taste as it 
relates to the home, have also a lively inquisitiveness 
about new trends and styles, we have initiated this 
department where we shall broadcast reliable style 
news in concise form. Many of these ideas will be 
developed further in the text pages of the magazine; 
some are of temporary importance only, but all will 
appeal to those who take pleasure in keeping abreast 
of the times. 


Tue rrencu mriuence is of growing im- 

ortance in furnishings for bedrooms and 
iving-rooms, seen not only in the revival of 
the Empire and Directoire styles, but also in 
those of the eighteenth century. It is, how- 
ever, a French influence modified and adapted 
to our present-day ideas. Furniture following 
the designs of Louis XV and XVI and settings 
to accord are in popular favor for bedrooms 
and living-rooms, and the same influence is 
seen in such accessories as pillows, chaise 
longue throws, bedspreads, mirrors, draperies, 
and upholstery. 


Tuar THE POPULARITY OF WHITE still holds is 
very evident. One proof of this is the increas- 
ing use of white and off-white table linens. 
The off-white tones of cream, ivory, and peach 
will continue popular in table linens of finer 
quality. These tones are smartest in solid 
colors, although a few panel designs with 
white are also good. 


Buosereans continue to become more and 
more feminine and French in color and design, 
a trend perceptible last season, but growing 
more apparent this year. This is true of the 
flat woven spreads as well as the tailored. 
The flat spreads are dominated by the provin- 
cial feeling, but show evidence of a new 
formality creeping in, and with it the in- 
fluence of the French in designs and colors. 
The tailored spreads incline toward greater 
formality, not through fussiness, but through 
intricacy and a French precision of detail. 
There is more embroidery, — trapunto work 
and Beauvais stitch, — and the use of che- 
nille, satin, velvet, and grosgrain ribbon. 
There is some appliqué and silk-braid trim- 





ming, and, for the ultra-feminine types, hand- 
painted flowers in typical French manner. 
Cording is generously used in finishing seams, 
and ruffling appears, especially on spreads 
intended for open-end French beds. Indeed, 
no opportunity for elaboration is overlooked, 
and as a consequence the sides of the spreads, 
flounced and ruffled, are given a more feminine 
effect than plain sallowed drops. 


‘te NEW SOFA PILLOws for the fall are also 
French and feminine. Taffeta, velvet, and 
satin will be much used, as will also em- 
broidery, cording, quilting, trapunto work, 
and occasional ruffles. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that the very quintessence 
of smartness is appropriateness, and the pil- 
low, like every other item of furnishing, 
should fit the room and the owner. Conse- 
quently in the room where homespun and 
crash are more at home than silk aaa velvet, 
homespun and crash should be used. 


i NEW LAMPS AND SHADES afe less tailored 
and severe, or, in other words, they too are 
reflecting the greater elaboration of the more 
formal styles. Reproductions of Sévres porce- 
lain, Meissen and Dresden china, ial ala- 
baster, marble, and onyx are all used. The 
classic urn, the vase, and the column all fit 
definitely into French and Georgian and Fed- 
eral American interiors. Skin and mica have 
somewhat replaced parchment for metal and 
pottery lamps, and stretched and pleated silk 
is much used for fine porcelain and alabaster 
lamps. 


'W axtparers oF PERIOD DESIGNS and authen- 
tic reproductions of old papers are now being 
more widely used than they have been for the 
past few years. Scenics, naturalistic floral 
types combined with rococo scrollwork and 
ribbon swags, characteristic of the romantic 
period, and conventionalized damask and 
floral patterns belonging to the classic styles, 
are among the newest revivals. In color, 
these papers range from the dark tones — 
blue, green, and brown —to the lighter 
grays, sepias, yellows, tans, and the pastel 
shades. 


A srvte TREND ALREADY NOTICEABLE, and 
bound to gather impetus from the Exposition 
of Indian Tribal Arts to be held in New York 
next month, is the use of Indian motives in 

ottery, linen, and silver, as well as in designs 
Ses the decoration of furniture. The abstract 
quality of modern interiors has much in com- 
mon with Indian art, which has been schooled 
for centuries in simplicity, rhythm, and boil- 
ing an idea down to its essence. An enthusias- 
tic adherent of the modernists, recently seeing 
a Navajo blanket used in a modernistic room, 
believed it to be an imported French rug, so 
well did it fit into the scheme. Many exam- 
ples of Indian inspiration may be found now 
in New York shops. 
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Paul J. Weber 
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Silvery Green and White Determine 


the Color Scheme 


IN sis living-room in the city apartment described and flowers in tones of platinum, deep pinks, and an 
in the first article the wallpaper has a pale silvery- occasional cerulean-blue note on a jade-white ground. 
green design on a white ground, colors which They are finished with scalloped borders of picoted 
are repeated and deftly supplemented throughout green taffeta which matches the pleated shades of the 


the room. The curtains are of chintz with plumes clear glass lamps. Martha Dean, Interior Decorator 
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“ A CITY APARTMENT 


WITH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FURNISHINGS 


Rooms that are Gay, but withal Discreet 


BY MARTHA DEAN 


A caaracreristic of the average modern city apartment is 
its colorlessness, architecturally speaking — its arid bar- 
ren spaces that set a nondescript stage, its lack of definition 
of style or period to tie into. If a modernistic room is 
desired, or one of distinctly no period, then high ceilings, 
plain plaster walls, boxed steel beams, and large windows 
of single sheets of plate glass may be no drawback. But if a 
room of classic design is the aim, then these features are 
difficult to adapt. Consequently, since a room furnished 
with eighteenth-century pieces was my goal, I was par- 
ticularly pleased to find the apartment illustrated, which 
contains a large living-room of excellent proportions, 
having windows (with small-paned glass) to the floor and 
well-designed mantel with marble facing. 

The first thought in furnishing these rooms was to 
create a feeling of lightness and to achieve unity by carry- 
ing the background color throughout the apartment. This 
light background, therefore, has been maintained in all the 
rooms, except in the small reading-room, where old pine 


sheathing is used instead. All of the wallpapers display 
distinctive designs on white grounds which reflect much 
light, and these, with light trim and fabrics, because of 
their high key lend sparkle, gayety, and a feeling of high 
crispness to the rooms. 

The living-room is the largest one in the apartment and, 
together with the adjoining dining-room, offers an in- 
teresting problem in the ‘same-yet-different’ field. Two 
rooms that are viewed as one must have sufficient resem- 
blance to approach homogeneity — but should have 
enough differences to be interesting individually and 
likewise adapted to their separate purposes. 

The pattern of the wallpaper in the living-room is a pale 
silvery green, a diamond design on a white ground, and 
these colors practically determined the color scheme of the 
furnishings. The overdraperies are of a fine semi-glazed 
chintz printed with plumes and flowers in tones of plati- 
num, deep pinks, and an occasional cerulean-blue note, on 
a jade-white ground. They are given an individual touch 
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Photographs by Paul J. Weber 


This view of the living-room shows an interesting combination of furniture, most of 
which is mahogany, with which, however, are used pieces of light wood, a satinwood 
breakfast table, and a delicately painted cabinet. The carpet is an old English wilton 


by the wide scalloped borders of picoted green taffeta — 
which matches exactly the plaited shades of the clear glass 
lamps. The floor is brought into the picture in this case by 
the use of an old English wilton carpet, which repeats the 
color scheme of the curtains and adds further pattern to a 
room which is sufficiently large to absorb it. Several 
chairs and the sofa are covered in satin damasks of con- 
temporaneous design, while two chairs are upholstered in 
Empire crimson to act as a foil for the others in jade and 
emerald. 

Although most of the furniture is mahogany, diversity 
of interest is attained by a delicately painted cabinet on a 
stand, a satinwood breakfast table, and several pieces in 
light woods. The fireplace opening is faced with dark 
green marble — a happy provision on the part of the 
architect, already referred to and, in fact, a determining 
factor in our final decision to take this apartment. 

Between the living-room and the dining-room is an 
archway which frames the view of the dining-room shown 
in the illustration. This room has a white wallpaper with 





silvery stripes and graceful figures in old French blue and 
off-rose, in a modern adaptation of the neoclassic style. 
The pattern of this paper is very delicate in treatment as to 
both scale and color, and is thus well fitted to the size of 
the room. The glass curtains here are of shell-pink silk 
gauze, with overcurtains, bouffant and double-ruffled, of 
blue taffeta with off-rose ruffling matching the hues in the 
paper. Mahogany eighteenth-century furniture predomi- 
nates, although the pair of Adam armchairs with damask 
cushions are painted. The Sheffield sconces on the wall, 
blue and crystal glass objects on the sideboard and secre- 
tary, add to the effect of lightness. Impossible indeed to be 
dull at table here! 

Separated from these rooms by a square entrance hall is a 
small and intimate reading-room, where the side walls are 
sheathed in two-hundred-year-old pine, capped by a frieze 
of Chinese gilt tea paper. The furniture here is of the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century, and includes an English 
desk in green and gold lacquer, an exceedingly rare gate-leg 
table of cedar, and an early Dutch wag-on-the-wall, with 
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Cte ded 


In a small intimate reading-room the walls 
are sheathed in old pine used with a frieze 
of Chinese gilt tea paper. The early Dutch 
wag-on-the-wall has a chased pewter dial 
and cast spandrels. The furniture is prin- 
cipally English of the Queen Anne type 


The dining-room has a white paper with 
silvery stripes and graceful figures in old 
French blue and off-rose. The glass curtains 
are shell-pink silk gauze with overcurtains 
of blue taffeta, double ruffled with off-rose 
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chased pewter dial and cast spandrels. Maple pieces of the 
Queen Anne type complete the furniture. The overcurtains 
are of semi-glazed chintz with an amusing scenic design, a 
copy of an old English pattern. These curtains are hung 
with traverse cords over glass curtains of gold silk gauze. 
The rug is a long-haired Kulah, with colored background 
matching the glass curtains, and a central medallion and 
borders containing turquoise blue, apricot, coral, and 
ivory motifs. On the desk chair, which is Italian walnut, 
is needlepoint which repeats the colorings of the rug. 

A bedroom completes the apartment — a room so gay 
and yet so restful that it invites to happy slumber. White, 
blue, peach, and brown, and still more white make up the 
color scheme. The wallpaper, with its garlands, quaint 
farm implements, and instruments of peasant jollifications, 
is a copy of an old one from a French chateau. A delightful 
crossing of French naiveté and chic gives the keynote to 
the room. This atmosphere is maintained by the dressing 





of the bed, with its blue and white striped canopy trimmed 
with blue ball fringe, and spread of apricot plain glazed 
percale with blue and white striped flounce. The dressing 
table and windows add very largely to the character of this 
room, having draperies of double glazed white tarlatan. 
These are bound in French-blue ribbon with rosettes of the 
same. Even the window shades are not without their 
contribution, for they are dyed to match the blue of the 
ribbon and decorated with a pictorial scene of a shepherd 
lad with lambs and sheep in cameo white. Unfortunately 
these paintings are inconspicuous in the illustration. A 
serpentine inlaid bureau with French feet and a mirror 
with broken arch, gold eagle with shield, and swags of 
flowers down the sides are the more notable pieces of 
furniture in this room. 

A plain Kilmarnock rug makes a well-chosen neutral floor 
covering for the room, although it is enlivened, at stra- 
tegic vantage points, by hooked rugs in the room colors. 





Crisp white tarlatan draperies for windows and dressing table, bound in French-blue ribbon, give this bedroom a fresh 
and gay appearance. The bedspread is apricot glazed percale, while the flounce and canopy are of blue and white stripes 
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SMALL AND COMBINATION FURNITURE 







This reproduction of an old cobbler’s work bench serves admirakly as a 
refreshment and magazine table. In the small compartments where 
originally cobbler’s nails were kept, cigarettes may be stored. Courtesy 
of Three New Yorkers Division, Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company 


Above is a modern day bed combined with 
a bookcase. Ebony, Brazilian rosewood, and 
henna rep are the materials used. Courtesy 
of Robert Heller, Inc. 


This decorative little table which 
serves as coffee table and maga- 
zine rack is made of aluminum. 
Courtesy of Russell Wright. Be- 
low is a studio couch equipped 
with spring and mattress for 
night use, upholstered in the Old 
Curiosity Shop pattern chintz. 


Below is a studio couch equipped with a Courtesy of Simmons Company 


comfortable mattress and spring, uphol- 
stered in rust-colored Edinburgh plaid. 
Courtesy of Simmons Company 
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The useful piece of furniture above is a 
combination settee and bootery, with top 
drawer divided into small compartments 
for stockings and handkerchiefs. Courtesy 
of Hearthstone Furniture Company 


Above at the left is a radio cabinet, desk, 
and bookcase combined, made of bleached 
walnut. The same cabinet shown open 
reveals the compartment in which the radio 
may be installed, with space below for the 
Speaker and small compartment at the 
bottom for refreshments. Designed by 
Donald Deskey for S. Karpen & Brothers 


This two-purpose table of modern design, 
made of madrone and holly wood, is shown 
at its lowest height, in use as a tea table 
and also raised to the proper height for 
bridge. For the latter purpose the underside 
of the top, which is reversible, is covered 
with beige felt. Designed by Robert Heller, 
Inc. Courtesy of Rena Rosenthal 











The table at the right, made of 
butternut wood and maple, is an 
excellent size and shape (24 wide 
by 62" long, closed ) for the one-room 
apartment. When necessary, the 
same table may be used for dining 
by pulling out a small leaf at either 
side. Courtesy of Erskine Danforth 
Corporation 


Below at the right is a bookcase with 
unsuspected possibilities, as disclosed 
in the smaller illustration. Here can 
be seen radio and loud speaker 
installed, and there is a drawer with 
sliding top which makes possible its 
use as a desk. Courtesy of Charak 
Furniture Company 


The small fireplace screen below, 
made of wood painted in ivory, blue, 
or green, with a wallpaper-covered 
panel, opens to reveal a sewing 
cabinet, equipped with shelves with 
spools on pegs and capacious cushion. 
Courtesy of Lewis & Conger 
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EL TAARN, A PAINTER’S 


Jay HOMER E. ELLERTSON 


The kitchen, which is by no means the least- 
important room in this unique house, will be 
described by the author-owner in the next issue 


Wo of us, on his first trip abroad, has not experiencea 
that disruptive urge which keeps him on the perpetual 
lookout for the ideal haven? Our emotions are belabored 
by a succession of delightful impressions: bleak old Breton 
homes of stone, mellowed in the sea wind; more florid 
cottages in gay Touraine, with their patches of grapevines; 
age-old masonry up cobbled byways of Toledo; towers, 
outwardly grim, in the Trentino. All of these are at war 
with an American's love for his own country and its tradi- 
tions, his own climate, his own friends. 

Year in, year out, he acquires treasures which must be 
stored or scattered. If he is an artist, this process becomes 
a series of minor tragedies imposed by the drab common 
sense which rules the rented rectangles known as city 





TRANSLATION 





Halfway up the curving stair- 
way the main door admits to 
an inner landing midway be- 
tween the library-living-room 
on the first floor and the 
master’s bedroom on the sec- 
ond. Then the stairway winds 
up to the studio at the top 


INTO BRICK 


studios. How to escape this can be pleasantly provoking 
for the imaginative city dweller, especially the artist. 
Hence long weeks of wielding the brush or pencil. 

On a narrow spur at the southern end of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, near Tryon, North Carolina, there is now this 
studio home which was evolved from many needs, both 
utilitarian and zsthetic. Essentially a tower, it rears its 
studio workroom at the top above the green heads of pines, 
and looks out upon an imposing sweep of the encircling 
mountains. Subconsciously, during the sketching stage, 
I may have gone back to an earlier love — that tower by 
the Cher in Touraine, which was to have been mine but 
for the malarial-looking moat alongside. 

In prospect, what fun to play with windows and doors 
on the different floors while the house is still on paper 
only! In and.out, out and in, one goes in imagination of 
the house that one friend has since called a ‘three-layer 
cake, connected by an inner and outer curving staircase.’ 
Each large room must have one uninterrupted wall space; 
each facade must form a pleasing composition. Much 
captured sunshine, much wall space, the maximum expanse 
of floors, the most adroit use of odd corners in cupboards 
and closets (that hang-over from storage days and city 
studios), must all be incorporated in the plan, although 
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they will mean compromises, as only a builder knows. 

Innumerable ideas and dreams of long standing finally 
crystallized, and became fixed promises on the blueprints. 
That awful moment arrived of desecrating a plot of nature; 
lovely trees gave way to raw red mounds of excavated clay. 
Then came days of great and secret doubt. Had one brought 
forth in this vast assemblage of details a structure of unified 
proportions, organized and satisfying to one zsthetically? 

These and countless other questions demanded instant 
solution as the work progressed. My workmen for the 
most part were native mountaineers, with a varying fringe 
of colored labor. Blueprints to some meant only confusion, 
rapid drawing in various perspectives explained little, so 
often I must needs pile the actual bricks in recessionals 
and arches to interpret my idea. Thus by one means and 
another the house was finally completed. 

From the roadside through the high stone wall, lined 
inside with the rich green of English ivy (that permanent 
background for a semi-formal enclosed garden), brick 
paths and steps set in pleasantly varied patterns lead to the 
effective swirl of the outer encircling staircase. Halfway 
up this curving flight of steps the main door admits to 
an inner landing, midway between the library—living- 
room on the first floor and the spacious master’s bedroom 
on the second floor. From here the stairway sweeps 
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up in diminishing width until it reaches the studio. 

El Taarn is fundamentally an octagonal structure of 
three full stories, to which is attached a corner wing 
accommodating a commodious kitchen on the first floor 
and an angular dressing-room and bathroom on the second. 
Tying the whole building together is the staircase tower, 
built around a giant chimney which cares for the furnace 
and the three especially designed fireplaces, one on each 
floor. 

From the landing the curving inner stairs descend to the 
library—living-room. I had always wanted to approach a 
low, spacious living-room from a winding stairway — a 
place where I might use simple wall space for my paint- 
ings, to try them out and live with them. 

The floor here consists of large tile-like squares of old 
red cement, modeled on the spot and very uneven, with a 
mellowness usually found in floors of old peasant kitchens. 
Compactly built-in cupboards, bookshelves, desk, and 
drawers line two walls. A regulation single-bed spring 
and mattress are built in to form a most inviting window 
seat by day, and to give accommodations for a guest by 
night. This is flanked at either end by arched bookshelves 
and has at the back a broad series of sunny windows. 

The massive beamed ceiling is constructed of Southern 
pine, stained deep brown, with the spaces between the 
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From the studio, beyond the open French doors and balcony with its interesting iron railing of modern design, 


are seen the river and the Blue Mountains 
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beams painted a faded blue. The rough plaster walls have 
a restrained hand-roughened surface, adroitly achieved 
by a giant colored plasterer. This very successful task 
became an assured success when I bestowed my blessing 
upon a large plaster star in high relief on the stair wall, 
put there, I discovered, to ward off the evil eye. This 





A curving stairway on the 
inside leads down to the 
library-living-room, which 
has walls of plaster with a 






explained the mystic star-point scratchings on each of the 


preceding undercoats. Through the smaller of three 
arched openings in the library is the door to the 
kitchen. 

In the bedroom on the second floor there is a distinct 
feeling of reflected light from the beams of the ceiling, 
which are adzed off and have their sides stained violet, 
with the orange of the natural pine showing through and 
their lower edges rubbed alternately with vermilion and 
old gold. One long wall space is entirely covered by an 
arras-like batik hanging, on which I have depicted the 
episodes of the erection of El Taarn in blue and orange 
on old faded pink. 

Three pieces of modern furniture of fine walnut are used 
in this room, which were carried out by local carvers 
from my own designs. One is a long chest, taking the 
place of a bureau or dresser, with the usual top opening 
and the entire front panel of carving on a swivel, which, 
when lowered, gives access to a series of linen drawers. 
The most important piece in the room, however, is a 
dais-like bed, with stepped-up drawers on three sides, an 
unusual old mountain coverlet of orange weave, and a 
headpiece of iron on which is folded striped silk of orange 
and rusty black. From this bed is an unobstructed view 
of the watch dog, who has his own room with window 
overlooking the front gate. 

In this room a broad, sunlit window seat is backed at 
one end by a high, built-in cupboard which takes the 
place of a chiffonier. Its decorated doors are painted in 
tones of the textiles and the staining of the beams. The 
woodwork is of dull purple-brown, a color repeated in 
dark and light tones in the large squares painted on the 
floor; which are linked together by small shapes of old 
vermilion. The mellow tones of the rough natural plaster 





restrained hand-roughened 
surface and a floor of red 
cement laid out in tile-like 
squares 




















In this living-room is a win- 
dow seat which has a built-in 
spring to serve the guest at 
night. Arched bookshelves at 
either end and a range of 
windows make this a most 
inviting spot, as the dog ad- 
mits 
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In the bedroom are several pieces of furniture designed by the owner, including a dais-like 
bed with stepped-up drawers on three sides. From here the watchdog, whw| has his own 
room overlooking the front gate, is plainly visible. The batik hanging in the same room de- 
picts the building of El Taarn and was designed by the author 
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walls are separated from this patterned floor by a small 
shoe mould of vermilion. 

The curiously shaped dressing-room has the most mod- 
ern feeling of any part of El Taarn. The ceiling is lemon 
green; the moulding black enamel; the walls gray, ter- 
minating in an irregular series of deeper gray and black 
points springing from the black enameled floor. The 
feature of this room is the twin group of stepped-back 
drawers, capacious at the floor, diminutive at the top 
where they form part of the window sills. The long 
mirror and shelf tie the whole together into a most prac- 
tical modern dressing table. The lights consist of long, 
acid-eaten panels of glass, set into grooved wooden brack- 
ets of black. 

A narrow door connects intimately with a tiled bath- 
room, where the black of slate and the two tones of blue 
tile are added to the scheme of color. A novel feature here 
is termed the Apothecary Shop, an ingenious carved door 
opening on a series of curving shelves for supplies and 
storage. 

The last sweep of stairs brings one to the studio on the 
third floor. The need for exhibition room has been met 
by having much unbroken wall space, lighted by con- 
cealed lamps from one of the two large cross beams. 
These beams match in color the long hooded fireplace 
of mellow native brick. Here is one of the two orig- 
inal modern andirons, three-pronged for small or large 
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fires, which I designed and the native blacksmith made. 

So often, when in the throes of building construction, 
one is convinced that the daily wrestle between blue- 
prints, available supplies, and the ability of workmen 
results always in compromise of a negative sort. Later on 
one discovers, perhaps, some unexpected pleasure and 
benefit from some of these very compromises. In just this 
way I found that my struggle with the cone-like converg- 
ing planes of the studio ceiling, seventeen feet above the 
floor, brought with it some truly marvelous acoustical 
properties. Here music takes on a perfect tone and is the 
more enjoyed as one sits looking through the open French 
door into the enclosed garden fifty feet below, which lifts 
up at length to the blue mountains. 

Considering the immediate out-of-door setting of El 
Taarn, it is difficult now to belieye that only a few years 
ago a forsaken red-clay mountain road traversed this same 
narrow ridge. The tower came into being so close to the 
present used road that something had to be evolved which 
would shut out the gaze of strangers. A formidable-ap- 
pearing wall of stone solved the perplexity. The enclosure 
thus made created that larger outside room so much used 
in this part of the South. 

The arriving guest suddenly coming upon the high stone 
wall, rising abruptly from the roadway, is at once filled 
with pleasant conjecturing. The contrast between the sun- 
baked road and the cool luxuriance (Continued on page 434) 


In the studio on the third floor it was discovered that a cone-like ceiling gives excellent acoustical properties. In this 


room are unbroken wall surfaces for the display of paintings which are lighted by concealed lamps in the beams 














FURNITURE DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY SECESSION, LTD. 


This very striking entrance hall is an inter- 
esting study in black, white, and gray. The 
floor is black terrazzo marked off diagonally 
with narrow brass strips, and on it lies a 
black and white rug designed by Ralph 
Pearson. The walls are a cool gray, as are 
also the silk curtains which are edged with 


green. On the black lacquer wall cabinets, 
trimmed with silver leaf, stand lamps con- 
sisting of silver balls on black bases with 
oblong shades of pleated lemon-yellow silk. 
Over these hang Japanese carvings, and a 
handsome Japanese chest stands between 
the cabinets 
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Photograph by Koehne 
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A SUCCESSFUL MODERN INTERIOR 


The Apartment of Miss Florence Bartlett, Chicago 
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Photographs by Trowbridge 





























A SKY-APARTMENT STUDY 





The walls of this study are a soft peach with ceiling a shade lighter and hangings of heavy 
ribbed wool silk in a shadowy rectangular pattern of peach against a tan ground. These colors, 
together with the soft brown woodwork of mantel and bookcases, established the color scheme of 





the furnishings and determined the choice of imported veneers for the fabrication of the furni- 
ture. The wall cabinet, designed to house a collection of small pieces of faience collected 
abroad, is of olivewood veneer with dark walnut top and legs and handles of ivory. The three- 
tiered library table is of pear-wood veneer, the top surfaces being made of pie-shaped pieces 

radiating from the central column. This column rises to form the base of the lamp and the top 
shelf revolves about it. On the dark oak floor lies a large unwashed Kenshah rug with heavy 
pile which has been dyed a few shades darker than the peach-colored walls 
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This sky-apartment study has five windows looking out 
across lake and city, and the room —17' x 22' — has 
been excellently arranged for comfort and convenience. 
Designed so as to give an unusual amount of drawer and 
cupboard space, the library desk is veneered with Car- 
pathian elm burl exposing a knotty waxed surface shading 
toward a tan-pink. The couch by the fireplace may be 
converted into a single bed and is upholstered in a Rodier 
fabric, the half-round table of pear wood acting as either 
an end or a bedside table. Japanese prints are the only 
wall decoration, though eventually a modern painting 
will hang above the mantcl 
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TENDENCIES IN RUG 


II. Rugs as Color 


BY LUCY D. TAYLOR 


Goon decorating demands a set-up in which composition 
plays the principal rdle. Our worst mistakes often are 
made because we look at curtain materials, upholstery, or 
furniture as things apart, instead of carefully visualizing 
their effects upon each other under the given conditions of 
size and shape of the areas in the room in which they are 
to be used, and of its lighting. A well-chosen chair is 
lovely because of its fitness in the place it occupies, as well 
as for its own design. The back is to be silhouetted against 
the wall where it makes a design; its seat, legs, and arms 
are to be seen against both floor and wall; moreover, the 
lines of all its parts either will be leading our attention 
easily to the neighboring articles or making us feel that it 
is an interloper in the room. 

A glance at Figure 1 illustrates the point. Both of the 
chairs are in themselves of lovely design. They are also 











Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


Fig. 1. To this room with green 
walls and crimson damask hang- 
ings, the rug with greenish-gray 
background and design in red, 
gold, tan, and green brings the 
right degree of color and pattern. 
Gertrude Brooks, Decorator 


STYLES TO-DAY 


finely chosen for the composition. The back of the one at 
the right is correct in size and shape to fill the wall space 
between bookcase and table; it also makes an easy transi- 
tion from the one to the other. The back of the smaller 
chair at the left, being open, does not interrupt the vertical 
mass of the drapery and so destroy its balance with the 
bookcase and the rug. Although the chair is interesting, 
it never intrudes upon our attention. It offers, at the same 
time, pleasant contrast to the solid back of the chair at the 
right and echoes the feeling of the muntins of the glazed 
bookcase doors — a nice note of consistency. All in all, 
these chairs are delightfully well chosen. 

This point of view should direct our choice of rugs also. 
Once we realize that the ‘correct room’ is a matter of 
composition with almost unlimited possibilities, the doors 
of individual creative expression spring open. Automati- 
cally we are cut loose from the formule of ‘Always use 
this,’ ‘Never use that,’ ‘So and so is always correct,’ and 
burst forth into the realm of experimentation where there 
are innumerable opportunities for delightful combinations. 
A well-chosen fifty-dollar rug may have part in a lovely 

















. 
composition from which the owner of a badly chosen 
five-thousand-dollar rug may well learn several points — 
in the satisfaction that comes from taste and skill. Re- 
gardless of cost, these factors of taste remain constant and 
give to those of us who use them pleasure that can never 
be measured in terms of mere dollars. It is the only sound 
basis for our decorating. 

We are at entire liberty to make the type of room that 
we wish. The effect that suits me — regardless of its 
fineness of composition — may leave you unsatisfied. 
Similarly, the room that pleases you may leave me cold. 
We may have apartments that are identical in location, 
lighting, and size. I may have used a plain rug to achieve 
the effect; you may have a patterned one. That has nothing 
to do with the question. Both may be good in the room 
composition. The real point lies in the fact that in each 
case the composition itself is entirely different, although, 
also in each case, wholly satisfying in its character and 
expression of taste. 

Always, over and above the question of merely good 
academic composition, is that of the value of the room in 
its aspect as interpretative design. Does it express my 
tastes — your tastes? Let us say that I like a room which 
has a certain quality of weight and richness, — not to be 
confused with massiveness or ornateness, — and which is 
typified by the middle Georgian styles. You prefer, per- 
haps, a room that savors rather of the light formality and 
exquisiteness of the French of the late eighteenth century. 
All of the rug colorings, the patterns, the textiles and 





Fig. 2. In this room with 
rough plaster walls, oak wood- 
work, slate floor, and leath- 
er-covered chair, all the 
contrasts are sharp. The rug 
therefore is fittingly bold in 
color and design. Gertrude 
Brooks, Decorator 





forms used in each case must conform to this dominant 
character if the rooms are to satisfy their respective own- 
ers. All areas, whether seen in wall panels, rugs, textiles, 
or furniture, — even though there is a full measure of the 
variety that gives contrast and strength to any design, — 
must tend in their proportions toward the expression of 
these two ideals. I shall be sadly out of luck if I fall in love 
with a soft, delicate ivory and green aubusson rug and 
insist upon its use. I might have added one or two smaller 
French notes for contrast, — such as table, stool, chair, 
console, settee, — but the rug would occupy a large area. 
To be successful, it must carry quite simply the feeling of 
the dominant expression of the room. This aubusson 
would not be a properly subordinated contrast adding 
spice to my composition. It would be a conflict in the 
expression of character. Nor is this statement true merely 
because of the pattern type. 

Of this I shall speak in the next article. For the moment, 
I refer solely to its character as expressed in color. Its 
tones are high in value and give a feeling of delicacy. The 
colors are very soft, without force. They, too, suggest 
delicacy. There is no sharp contrast of light and dark — 
all of the tones being fairly light and the contrasts very 
mild. For the French room that you prefer, the rug may 
be perfect. For the heavier room that is my choice, that is 
so bold in scale, that has the heavier, rounder, fuller 
contours in both mass and detail, the rug is too light. 
The very character of the furniture demands fuller tones in 
the color, deeper values, or stronger, sharper contrasts — 


Photograph by Richard Averill Smith 
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in lights and darks. Pattern plays a large part in the 
proportioning of these tones, especially where light and 
dark colors are used in sharp contrasts. The areas must 
not be too boldly defined or too large for this room of 
mine, or they would outweigh the scale of the furniture 
and go as far toward one extreme as the aubusson did 
toward the other. These same richer tones in sharp con- 
trast may be beautiful in my room composition, provided 
the areas are fairly small. As compared with the lighter 
effect of the aubusson colors, we shall search then for 
darker greens, — not dark, but darker, — for reds and 
blues that are either richer and fuller, or darker and cut 
into smaller areas. 

Even in plain rugs this is an essential point to keep in 
mind. Think of the full round tone of the curves of the legs 
of those middle Georgian pieces of furniture. To try to 
visualize them against a dead, flat gray-taupe is not very 
satisfying. They demand more vitality, being so full of 
it themselves. A very light and delicate beige — even 
though cleanly colorful — would be equally unhappy. 
It would over-accentuate the weight of the furniture. A 
very light soft yellow-green would be too ethereal. There 
is nothing ethereal about a middle Georgian chair or 


Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
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Fig. 3. The Persian rug with its soft blues, delicate ivories, and coral in a fine 
pattern is a beautiful counterpart to the walls and to the woodwork of Georgian 


design. Gertrude Brooks, Decorator 





bookcase. Rather shall we turn to the intermediate tones 
in the greens, browns, tans, and, if a darker note for the 
floor is desired, toward the eggplant, téte de ndgre, plum, or 
prune — all giving weight because of their dark value 
rather than the power of their color tone. We shall be 
very careful about using the rich coppery reds. They 
might be right under some effects of light and room size, 
but they are more likely to be too energetic for the furni- 
ture itself. 

It is at this point in the selection of rugs for color charac- 
ter that we reach out toward the new and lovely mottled 
effects where we can have contrast and variety without 
giving too much emphasis to the floor covering. We may 
want a rich warm tan, but are afraid that it will be too 
heavy for the furniture. A few threads of dark brown, or a 
duller, darker tan woven into each bunch of the pile, will 
hold the rug down in place and cool it off sufficiently to 
balance the other furnishings. We may want a decided 
reddish cast; a solid red would be too heavy. However, 
part of the pile in red would give richness, weight, 
warmth, with a vibrating effect that is lacking in the 


‘solid color. The result would be a delightful nuance of 


tone in which chair seats and curtains would have their 
share instead of being blocked out in hard masses 
above an equally hard-toned rug. They would slip 
into the color scheme. The pleasantest room is 
often the one in which we pass easily from tone to 
tone with just enough sharply defined notes to give 
strength and firmness. It is seldom that the room 
composition made up of staccato notes is restful 
or pleasing for living. One can consider these 
mottled effects to great advantage, especially where 
the good patterned rug is out of the question. 

Rug colors, then, are in themselves of much 
importance in establishing the character of our 
rooms. The bolder, darker colors — the deeper 
reds, blues, greens — we may expect to use oftenest 
with the heavy oaks and walnuts. The lighter, 
softer tones — the sage greens, the light tans, 
beige, blues, rose, and companions — are usually 
best with the more delicate forms of the late eight- 
eenth century. In between comes the army of 
medium colors, variously put together in patterns 
that in their not-too-heavy-and-bold aspects are 
excellent for all of those types of furniture that 
belong with the middle of the eighteenth century. 
For the cruder pieces, such as the real Early Ameri- 
can types, we expect to use the more definite con- 
trasts in less refined color — such as the popular 
hooked rugs. 

Several of these points are quite clearly illustrated 
in the plates — although one wishes that actual 
color could replace verbal descriptions. In Figure 
3, for example, the Persian rug, with its soft blues, 
delicate ivories, and coral tones in small and ex- 
quisite pattern, is beautiful counterpart to the deep 
ivory walls — glazed to tone into the late Georgian 
mantel in old pine, and the coral and gold damask 
curtains. The furniture shows exquisitely re- 
strained contrast in its (Continued on page 430) 
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A GROUP OF VARIOUS ROOMS 


Decorated by JOHN MORRISON CURTIS 


Photographs by Tebbs & Knell, Inc. 





This view of a guestroom in the house of Mr. and Mrs. Waldron Ward of Summit, New Jersey, shows a most in- 
viting corner. Wallpaper of soft shades of rose on a cream ground; overcurtains of turquoise percale — which is 
also used for the dressing table — trimmed with bands of rose; a carpet of turquoise blue; a straight chair painted 
the same blue with bright yellow rush seat, and an armchair in shades of rose, all contribute a pleasant 
harmony of color notes 
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This corner of a living-room is attractively 
furnished with eighteenth-century pieces of 
different countries. The two bergéres on 
either side of the fireplace are Louis XVI; 
the shield-back chairs flanking the desk are 
English Hepplewhite, the desk American 
Hepplewhite, and the armchair in front of 
it English Sheraton. The marble mantel is 
an Adam original in white and sienna 








The group at the left consists of French Pro- 
vincial pieces placed against a hand-blocked 
French paper in two shades of green. A 
room in the house of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Hammond of Summit, New Jersey 




























The dining-room in the Ward house is 
furnished with eighteenth-century ma- 
hogany against an ivory paneled back- 
ground. The overcurtains are soft blue 
and white toile, looped back over ruffled 
voile curtains, and the rug, which com- 
pletely covers the floor, is a shade darker 
than the curtains 
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In this dining-room, too, eighteenth-century 
English furniture of original pieces is used. 
The walls are paneled and painted a soft 
robin’ s-egg blue, and the corner cupboard is 
lined with a deep sea blue to throw into 
relief the fine old Royal Rose Medallion 
china which fills it. The house of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward B. Twombly 
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MODERNIST DESIGN 


Zn 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERY 


BY KATHRINE MORRISON 


Tw contrast to the rush and bustle of modern life in London 
is the persistent popularity of that most leisurely of all 
occupations — embroidery. Yet this is not surprising 
after all, for is not the great capital a city of opposites? 
A place where past and present meet in the most unex- 
pected ways? Just a stone’s throw from roaring thorough- 
fares with their incessant stream of motor traffic are oases 
of quiet streets and squares which envelop the stranger in 
an atmosphere of the eighteenth century. Looking through 
high sash windows into some paneled interior, he would 
not be greatly astonished if he saw some graceful figure in 
laced bodice bending over an embroidery frame. 

The dress, along with many of the old customs, has 
vanished, but the love of needlework is too deeply en- 
shrined in the heart of the Englishwoman to disappear 
even in such a mechanical age as ours. It changes its 
forms — that is all. What engages the attention of the 


An octagonal dining-room 
recently decorated by Dun- 
can Grant with a view to 
displaying a collection of 
paintings by Walter Sick- 
ert. The walls have been 
treated in flat planes of 
color — lemon, plum, apri- 
cot, and orange — which 
form a succession of panels. 
The white chairs have es- 
pecially designed needle- 
work seats 








A still-life design by Mau- 
rice Sabin has soft pinks, 
grays, and blues predom- 
inating 





modern Englishwoman is very different from the fussy 
fashions of thirty or forty years ago. She has no time for 
the laboriously shaded roses and pansies worked in fine 
silks on white linen centrepieces. Like her American sis- 
ters, she prefers something more striking, vigorous, and 
colorful. 

For the most part she finds her inspiration in a past con- 
siderably more remote than the reign of Queen Victoria. 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, and Queen Anne designs furnish a 
rich storehouse for her industry and enthusiasm. And this 
enthusiasm is shared by the highest lady in the land, for 
the Queen’s love for beautiful embroideries is well known. 

The habit of collecting samplers, which started a few 














years ago and which continues unabated, may have stimu- 
lated the needlewoman’s interest in cross-stitch. This 
stitch is extremely popular, particularly with the novice, 
for it is easy and effective. It is used not only to copy 
samplers, but to decorate tea-cosies, towels and table 
mats, bedspreads, cushions, and even chair seats. 

Historical embroideries in the museums provide patterns 
of unrivaled loveliness, not only for cross-stitch but for 
designs in tent stitch (gros point). Gros point is used of 
course principally for such things as chair seats, small 
footstools, and long fender stools, also less frequently for 
cushion covers. Appliqué work is also very 
much the vogue at present. 

So widespread is the interest in these 
types of embroidery that several small shops 
exist in London for the sole purpose of 
catering to such needs. In them you can 
buy copies of historical designs stamped on 
canvases in colors so skillfully graduated in 
tone that only rank negligence could pre- 
vent one from copying them successfully. 
Wools and silks of every shade and descrip- 
tion can be bought. If you should want 


them 





some design which is not in stock, and could 
produce a rough sketch of your require- 
ments, this rough sketch would be blocked 
out and tinted in true professional fashion on 
the right kind of backing. 

However, there is usually such a wide 
selection of fascinating patterns (mostly 
taken from museum pieces) that you will be 
sure to find what you want— provided you 
want something along traditional lines. 
But if you should chance to ask for something ‘modernist,’ 
you would probably have trouble even in making yourself 
understood. When the writer once asked to see modernist 
designs in an exclusive old-fashioned shop of this kind, the 
saleswoman finally exclaimed, after lengthy explanations, 
“Oh, I see — something cubist.’ Then, as though the ques- 
tion were an affront, she added, ‘No, we keep nothing of 
that sort!’ 

As a matter of fact, needlework is not very conspicuous 
in modernist English interiors. (Continued on page 436) 





Roger Fry emphasizes the central 
portions of his designs by enclosing 


in attractively outlined 


panels (left) 
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This chair seat by Vanessa Bell, 
though old-fashioned in its de- 
sign, is distinctly modern in its 
color harmonies 


Another design (left) by Vanessa 
Bell which shows a soft medley of 
conventionalized roses, the pat- 
tern being skillfully worked out 
in pink, gray, beige, and black 


A lifted curtain discloses a dish of 
Fruit in this design by Duncan 
Grant shown at the left 


Another design by Duncan Grant, 
showing a vase with arum lilies 
—a favorite motif of this artist 
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A NEW EFFECT WiTH 88i1C8h 


A thin Wash of Cement in two Tones gives 


this House Individuality 


DESIGNED BY FRANCIS KEALLY, ARCHITECT 
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A distinctive and different effect is given 
this house by washing the brick wall with a 
thin coat of cement. This is applied in suffi- 
cient amount to give a definite color without 
entirely obliterating the wall texture. A 
light tan is used over the larger field 
with a slightly darker tone used at the 
corners and eaves, on the wings and ga- 
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rage, and for the architrave of the door. 
The ironwork is painted black with touches 
of gold in the ornament. The living-room 
and dining-room face the back of the lot, as 
do also the principal bedrooms. All the 
master bedrooms open on to the decks of 
the wings. The maids’ rooms are over the 
garage, well separated from the main house 
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Gaspminc in the sunroom — visions of summer pro- 
longed, soft green and brilliant blooms, while beyond the 
windows snow is borne on blustery gales. Both old garden 
friends and strange plants from far-off lands beneath the 
equator may gladden the dark days; but to make our sun- 
room garden a place of sheer delight, we must choose a 
little carefully from the vast array of material offered. 
It is far easier to invite plants that will be happy in the 
conditions we have at hand than it is to coddle those that 
linger on reluctantly. 

The sunroom varies so that before we set about its 
garden making, it would be wiser to determine just what 
kind of room we have. A glassed-in porch with only the 
heat radiation from the house walls, or a very curtailed 
addition entered through French doors and with a small 
radiator, forms an extremely easily managed plant room, 
though one that will not be prone to bring us any fond 
illusion of summer prolonged if we try to sit in it through 
a bitter winter day. It will be little affected by dry living- 
room atmosphere, and many hardy garden types bloom on 
happily, as well as the half-tender ones that are unable to 
withstand the outdoor winter. Saint Brigid anemones are 
splendid for Christmas bloom in such a room, and may be 
had over a period of several months. 

Most sunrooms are much warmer, and probably the 
majority maintain the living-room heat. So much may be 
done to help plants in the sunroom that many of the cool- 
to-intermediate hothouse ones thrive quite happily. Tile 
or linoleum-covered floors, and often waterproof walls, 
make it possible to wet the room down when the air 
becomes too dry. A wall fountain or small pool also adds 
moisture to the air, and is not so difficult to install now 
that we have flexible copper tubing. Even a small aqua- 
rium will help to keep the air moist. Glass shelving is to 
be had, so that several narrow shelves may be placed 










SUNROOM GARDENS 


Bringing Summer to your Winter 


Rooms 


BY ANDERSON McCULLY 





An attractive plant for indoor use is Echeveria wein- 
bergii, whose white flowers spring from a rosette of 
thick broad leaves (upper left) 


A good single variety of the modern Saint Brigid Blue. 
These anemones give prolific bloom through the winter 
months, but need a cool room 


across the windows for small plants that must be near the 
glass. The common Japanese bamboo blinds, hung to roll 
from the bottom, are very practical to curb the sun at any 
time it becomes too strong. 

A bench or long narrow table may be used along the 
walls for the plants. This is much more practical when 
built with sides extending a few inches above the top, 
and still better if covered with zinc and provided with an 
outlet. Both gravel and peat moss make satisfactory 
material to set the pots on. If the room is used in the eve- 
ning, as most rooms are, a few concealed footlights along 
the shelf edge bring out the beauty of the plants much 
more clearly. I have seen the trimming from the Christmas 
tree utilized, but with bulbs of normal color substituted 
for the colored lights. 

A careful framing of the windows in a delicate tracery 
of living green, and ample foliage background for the 
blooms to come, are of very great importance in bringing 
the illusion of the garden to the house. The ferns are very 
fine, but of course the proper winter house types should be 

















chosen. The Boston fern, particularly in its plumose 
forms, Adiantum cuneatum, the hardy Polystichum angulare, 
and the brakes (Pteris) for smaller ferns, are all satisfac- 
tory. The house hollyfern (Cyrtomium falcatum), with 
its stiff, glossy, dark green foliage, is attractive. Fern balls 
are made of Davallia bullata, and are best in a north win- 
dow or back from the sun. Alsophila australis, the Aus- 
tralian treefern, makes a good large indoor plant, but will 
need a small tub. It does not object to sunshine if it has 
plenty of water. 

The umbrella-sedge (Cyperus alternifolius) is also a good 
foliage plant, particularly if there is a pool or fountain in 
the room, as it is a sub-aquatic and needs a moist foothold. 
Many of the smaller bamboos are satisfactory. Strelitzia 
reginae, the bird-of-paradise-flower, is notable for its 
banana-like leaves a foot in length, while the curious 
blooms of orange to blue-purple always give winter in- 
terest. I have also seen it in pink and carmine. This grows 
about three feet high, needs good soil, much water, and 
considerable sun. 
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The individual blooms of the cactus are unbelievably 
beautiful. The Trichocereus spachianus blooms rather 
late in the season, but holds its great creamy flowers 
both day and night 


The Aloe citrus (right) is a handsome flame-red 
succulent 


The begonias have been outstandingly used for winter 
house plants, the rex types for foliage with the ferns, the 
beautiful Gloire de Lorraine for a mass of rosy-pink 
bloom from October to April, and the tree forms for both 
bloom and foliage. Repot begonias while they are resting 
in late spring or early summer. 

Green vines also add much to the charm of the back- 
ground. Wandering-jew (Tradescantia fluminensis), Aspara- 
gus sprengeri, and ivy (Hedera) are particularly adaptable 








The cape-primrose — Streptocarpus — and its hybrid forms are far 
less used as house plants than they might be 


in the sunroom. Many flowering vines are happy in sunny 
windows. Cobaea scandens (plant the seeds edgewise in the 
ground), morning-glories, and nasturtiums will glorify 
winter days. There is a rare Tropaeolum from Chile with 
trailing habit and handsome gray-green foliage touched 
with silver, while the rich blooms of old gold are borne in 
a glistening sheeting mass. Dormant tubers are planted 
in a sandy compost in late summer or early fall. It cannot 
have too much sun to please it, and may be used in hanging 
baskets, or sheeting over stones in those ambitious sun- 
rooms that essay a miniature rock garden. With walls that 
tone with its silver-green and deep gold, it would be a 
glowing substitute for the ivy grown in bracket pots and 
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stands. Campanula isophylla is also used for a trailer and 
would foil the golden Tropaeolum in a room of blue and 
gold decoration. 

For those of you who wish to try your skill, Clerodendron 
thomsonae (C. balfouri), with bright scarlet flowers and 
creamy calyx, is a large vine for a very warm room. Bloom 
may be had by Easter if the plants are thoroughly soaked 
in January and the room temperature kept very high. Do 
not attempt to grow it with ‘cool house’ plants. Several 
of the passionflowers can be used in the room that ap- 
proaches hothouse conditions — if you are skilled. Pas- 
siflora racemosa (P. princeps) is possibly the most easily 
handled, and has good red blooms four inches or more 
across. While the first flowers come in summer, they last 
well through the fall, and the foliage itself is evergreen. 
It will need plenty of room, and should be kept well 
syringed until the flowers come. Manure water through- 
out the growing season is an aid to bloom. Watch the 
young growth that it does not become too tangled. After 
the flowers are over, cut the plant back and dig in a fresh 
compost of rich quality to replace the old. 

In a room of size, real garden effects demand a few large- 
flowering plants. The oleander (Nerium), which is too 
large for the average window garden, fills a real need in the 
sunroom, and does not resent a high temperature. Give it 
fresh soil each year. The sweet olive (Osmanthus fragrans) 
is another large shrub that may be had in bloom most of 
the winter and spring if repotted after flowering and well 
rested through the summer months. Begin feeding it in 
early fall. The white flowers, while small, are deliciously 
fragrant. The jasmines are relatives, and though smaller, 
both the white fall-blooming Jasminum grandiflorum and 


A graceful variety of large-leaved rubber plant (Ficus 
utilis) is effectively used in this sunny corner of a 
city apartment, where it grows most satisfactorily in 
ordinary room temperature 


In a room where the temperature does not exceed 
seventy degrees, cinerarias will flourish 














the rambling, spring-blooming, yellow-flowered, ever- 
green J. primulinum may be used. Cytisus fragrans is inter- 
mediate in size, and has sweetly scented yellow bloom 
around Easter time. This does better in a little cooler room. 

Several of the acacias are particularly fine, good both in 
foliage and also in the yellow bloom that comes in March 
and April. The taller A. pubescens, with slightly drooping 
yellow racemes, grows well against a pillar, window, or 
light wall; while the smaller A. armata and A. drummondi 
make compact pot plants of medium size. All the acacias 
are best in the cooler room. A turfy loam with a little 
leaf mould and ample water meets their desires. 

If the room temperature does not rise above seventy 
degrees, the skillful may try roses — Ophelia responds 
well. Good also in such a room are cyclamen, the florists’ 
Chinese primroses, cinerarias, petunias, fuchsias, and 
azaleas. The handsome South African winter-blooming 
heaths are beautiful through the entire winter in a cool 
room. Erica blanda of glowing carmine blooms all through 
the fall, while the blush E. charlesiana and pink E. reger- 
minans are almost continuous throughout the year, 
though at their best in midwinter. E. translucens is a newer 
introduction of surpassing beauty and long winter bloom, 
shading from coral to carmine-pink, and forming dense 
masses of the long tubular bells. They are compactly 
bushy, with the handsome foliage of the heaths at their 
very best. 

Saint Brigid anemones cannot be (Continued on page 445) 








WHY SHOULD THE GARDEN HAVE DESIGN? 


I. Some of the Factors, both Practical and Aesthetic, that influence 


the Design of the Grounds 


BY ROSE GREELY 


Iw the early days of the independence of America, while 
the traditions of the mother country were still strong, the 
education of every gentleman included some knowledge 
of the fine arts, and of architecture. He had not the tech- 
nical training of a musician, a painter, a sculptor, or an 
architect, but he had a cultural training which gave him 
an appreciation of music, painting, and sculpture, and of 
architecture and landscape architecture as well — the 
arts of building a house, planning an estate, or laying out a 
city. To this appreciation we are indebted for much of 
the beauty of old things that remains with us to-day. 
Because General Washington knew what a great city 
should be, and had the vision to foresee its growth, he 
selected L’Enfant to plan the city of Washington. Jefferson 
took time from his busy life of politics and farming to plan 
Monticello and the University of Virginia. For the beauty 
of old Boston and Salem we are indebted not only to their 
great architects, like Bulfinch and McIntire, but to the 
taste of the owners. And likewise wherever the great 
plantation houses of the South remain, on the Potomac, 
the James River, or the Eastern Shore of Maryland, we 
have to thank for their architecture, their magnificent 
situation, and the beautiful breadth of conception on 








which their grounds are laid out, not only the architects 
by whom many of the more elaborate buildings were 
designed, but the owners who could themselves appre- 
ciate and demand a truly magnificent product. 

Children are still given some cultural knowledge of the 
fine arts in the ordinary schools of to-day. They must have 
the rudiments of music, they must study drawing and the 
history of art — but architecture is relegated to a second- 
ary place in the history-of-art course, and the meaning 
of the words ‘landscape architecture’ is practically 
unknown. Yet it is these two arts, in their domestic 
branches, the making of the house and the making of 
its garden, which touch the life of the ordinary man most 
closely. He wants to build a house of his own. He has 
ideas for the practical arrangement of the inside, perhaps 
he has some knowledge of construction. But his knowl- 
edge of design and of the architectural styles is usually 
so limited that he has to start a campaign of self-education 
before he can talk intelligently with his architect. With 
the interest and requirements of prospective or actual 
house owners in mind, such magazines as the House 
Beautiful have published from time to time articles of 
great interest on the designing of the house — articles 





In the early days of the nineteenth century a gentleman's education included 
a knowledge of architecture and landscape architecture. An evidence of 
this is Mount Vernon, one of the most beautifully laid-out estates in America 
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Fig. 2. Large city house on a corner showing 


garden out of scale 
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Fig. 3. Suburban lot with drives badly cutting the grounds 
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Overlooking the beauty and orderliness of formality, the 
amateur gardener is apt to lay out a garden not unlike 
that in Figure 1, where a bird bath, a seat, and other 
features have no logical relation to each other or to the 
structure. Here too the service walk is interposed between 
house and lawn. These undesirable features are all 
eliminated in Figure 1a on the opposite page 


It takes a trained eye also to realize the disparity in scale 
between the house and garden in Figure 2, where a large 
city house is given a tiny cottage garden. In the redesign- 
ing of this lot seen in Figure 2a, the garden takes its 
proper place and an adequate terrace is added 


which give the information on architectural styles that 
the owner requires to make, with the help of his architect, 
an intelligent decision as to what he wants and what he 
actually can have. Most of these articles deal with the 
house alone, ignoring or dismissing with a few words the 
part played by the surroundings of the house. It is this 
subject, the design of the whole place from the point of 
view of landscape architecture, which is to be dealt with 
in this series of articles. 

For the last hundred years, since the development of 
the ‘informal landscape style’ in England in the early 
eighteenth century, there has been too much interest 
among garden lovers in horticultural specimens and too 
little interest in the larger question of design. With the 
more frequent use of airplanes and of photographs from 
the air, the layman is getting a better conception of the 
whole problem. In air photographs of country estates, 
lines pleasant and unpleasant in its plan are brought 
startlingly into view. The mass of the house, the size and 
proportions of the terrace, the sweep of the lawn, the 
line of the road, and the details of the garden are all ap- 
parent even to the untrained eye, which can see, for the 
first time perhaps, that the grounds are well or badly 
designed. What the owner often does not realize is that 
he sees the same things from the ground without per- 
ceiving them. If the proportions of a garden are bad, the 
fact is more easily visible from the air than from the 
ground, but even when standing in the garden one may be 
conscious, without analyzing it, of an unpleasant im- 
pression. The best way to avoid this is to design the 
garden or the estate completely before putting any of it 
into effect. It can be designed on the ground by the ex- 
pensive method of trial and error, but it is far cheaper and 
more satisfactory to design first on paper. 

Landscape design is a matter of composition. Designing 
an estate is like painting a series of pictures, except that 
the pictures of the landscape architect are in three dimen- 
sions and are seen from many points of view, so that one 
must be careful of the composition, not from one place, 
but from everywhere that the observer may walk. But in 
one important respect the composition of an estate differs 
from the composition of a picture. Unlike a work of fine 
art, an estate is designed primarily for use, and it fails in 
design if each part of it does not answer the purpose for 
which it was intended. It is necessary to make a detailed 








study of the use to which the ground is to be put before 
studying the design from the point of view of abstract 
beauty. 

Each individual landscape problem differs from all 
others, but there are three fundamental considerations 
which are common to all: the development of the ap- 
proach, the service areas, and the part of the grounds 
reserved for pleasure. The roads must be well designed 
not only for beauty of line but to carry the estimated 
amount of traffic, the entrance turns must be easy for 
large cars, the parking space adequate. The service 
entrance, the garage court, and the laundry yard all must 
fulfill their functions and yet be so subordinated that 
they will be inconspicuous from the front of the house 
and from the garden side. The garden must be planned 
for use as well as for appearance: the trees placed not 
only for beauty of mass but for the shade which they will 
cast at the time of day when the garden is in use; the 
hedges planted not only for beauty of line but for the 
shelter which they will give to the flower garden or to a 
long sunny walk; the lawns planned not only for beauty 
of space, color, and texture, and as a foreground for 
flowers, but for games and for a place to sit under the trees. 

In addition to these general principles, the problem is 
made intricate by practical requirements which differ in 
each case. The most important of these are the require- 
ments of the individual family. On what scale do they 
live, what are their personal preferences, and what can 
they afford to spend for the maintenance of the grounds? 
They may lead a formal life with elaborate entertainments 
which require the setting of a stately garden, or a simple 
life with children playing on the lawn. They may want 
tennis courts, putting greens, play apparatus, a rose 
garden, or seed beds for hybridizing irises. They may 
plan to employ several gardeners or to do most of the 
work themselves. They may have a definite idea as to 
what they can maintain, or they may need a guiding hand 
to keep them from attempting too much and ending with 
that distressing result — a badly kept garden. 

Although these practical considerations must be kept 
always in mind, for the proper planning of an estate they 
are no more important than the abstract principles of 
design. Some knowledge of design should be part of the 
mental equipment of every garden owner, whether his 
garden is the fabric of his own brain and hands. or has 
been made for him by experts. Every gardener realizes 
that a knowledge of horticulture is important in the 
making of a garden, and in most gardens made by ama- 
teurs the horticultural requirements of the plants are 
carefully considered. But the (Continued on page 444) 


It is easier to see perhaps, at least on paper, the absurdity 
of the arrangement of drives in Figure 3, where the 
garage is at the greatest distance from the service end of 
the house and an unnecessary secondary drive separates 
lawn from house. In the redesigned lot (Figure 3a) 
notice the increased amount of pleasure area and the 
logical assembling of service units — garage, clothes yard, 
and Y-turn. Design for maximum use is of primary 
importance 
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THE RIGHT WAY 





Fig. 2a. Same city house pictured on opposite page, 
showing garden redesigned to take its place in 
proper relation to the house 

















Fig. 3a. Same suburban lot as shown on opposite page, with drives 
replanned 
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BEYOND A STRIPED 
AWNING 


The Apartment of Miss Anne Colman and 


Miss Sally F. Shaw 


BY DOROTHY M. POWER 


Tie word ‘terrace’ conjures up all sorts of delightful 
pictures. To some it means faded orange bricks, laid 
herringbone style, overlooking a garden where one may 
watch the procession of flowers in their season; to others 
it may mean a broad, flat expanse of flagstones or grass — 
an ideal spot for gay chairs and umbrellas, where, on a 
quiet summer afternoon, one may pause to enjoy finely 
clipped rolling lawns of even velvety greenness; but to the 
city dweller, hedged in as he so often is by brick walls, it 
spells something entirely different. It means often the 
equivalent of another room, but most important of all it 
means a bit of the out-of-doors, a transplanted portion of 
the country — tiny, to be sure, but by such tokens as a 









Photographs by Paul J. Weber 


To the city dweller a terrace 
means not only an extra room, but 
a transplanted bit of country 
which helps to make city life bear- 
able during the summer months 


trickle of water in the wall fountain, a few potted ivies, or 
a smart little hemlock hedge is a hectic city life made 
bearable in summer. 

Apartments may abound in huge closets, may boast of 
all outside windows, may be in quiet surroundings, may be 
cool in summer and snug in winter, may have several fire- 
places and impressive entrances, but all these advantages, 
recited ever so glibly by the realtor, fade into'dim nothing- 
ness when compared to the presence of a terrace. No 
dining-room? What of it? Walk up two flights of stairs? 
Easy! Queer ceilings? They do not matter. 

Boston's Beacon Hill has literally hundreds of attractive 
apartments, many unique back-yard gardens, a few roof 
gardens, and still fewer terraces. These famous old houses, 
designed and built for the most part for winter dwellings, 
offer few opportunities for even a bit of out-of-doors. So 
it was difficult to believe when I heard that two friends 
had actually acquired for their own an attractive apart- 
ment in the best Hill section — with a terrace! 

The search for this answer to their dreams is another 
story: the tramp from place to place on sultry August days, 
endless telephoning and following up the tip from the 
friend's sister's aunt, wrangling with the renting agent, and 
struggling with painters; for apartments and terraces, even 
on Beacon Hill, are not found all nicely browned, ready to 
serve on the proverbial silver platter on the first of October. 
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The alcoved living-room stretches the length of the terrace and has three French doors 
opening on to it. The skillful assembling of unrelated but harmonious pieces of furniture 


gives this room a special charm, and the alcove above is an interesting study in balance 
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Early in the fall, I had seen the awning go up — a gay 
affair, tomato-red and yellow stripes. It was not until a 
late spring afternoon, however, that I finally had the 
pleasure of seeing what was behind it. 

An alcoved living-room stretches the length of the 
terrace and has three French doors opening on to it. This 
room is not large, but is cleverly arranged to give several 
inviting sitting groups: comfortable pieces of furniture 
which are — best of all to my mind — not in period style, 
but just a skillful assembling of beautiful and useful pieces, 
small in scale and the results of several interesting trips. 
The accompanying photographs tell their story very well. 
The fireplace group shows a small sofa in crimson velvet 
and a useful end table, facing a French chair in old red toile 
on a creamy ground. The old painted chest between two 
of the French doors leading to the terrace was acquired 
during a trip into Mexico. That they waited weeks for 
this, only to have it delivered keyless and locked, makes it 
no less treasured now. 

The over-fireplace decoration consists of a series of Jap- 
anese prints picked up in Paris— delicate in color and tracing, 
and quite perfect here against the plain brown paneled wall. 









The alcove group is a study in balance, and very cleverly 
the largest piece of furniture, the three-cushioned couch, 
is upholstered in wood-colored wool to blend into the wall 
color. The faded old hand-woven hanging softens the 
wall directly behind it, and reflects in weave the punched 
pattern of the painted tin mirror — also Mexican. 

The curtains furnish the color scheme for both living- 
room and terrace. These are of hand-blocked linen with a 
blue’ background on which are clusters of yellow and red 
garden flowers caught with a bowknot of gold. These 
colors have been pulled out of the curtains and deftly 
arranged in varying proportions about the room. Lamps 
in correct positions, books and magazines easy of access, 
enough small tables for the tea things and what not, all 
make this an exceedingly livable room. This living-room 
serves also as a dining-room, and there are, in addition, a 
kitchen of generous size, two bedrooms and bath, and an 
unusual number of closets. A large light well with glass 
roof and plain walls, conveniently next to the hall, offers 
a constant stimulus to the imagination, for it seems to be 
but waiting to be converted into a gay breakfast-room. 
But this is merely a promise of the future. 

The two owners of the apart- 
ment are both decorators, with a 
real flair for making homes for 
others as well as for themselves. 
If you could see it all as I did, with 
the last long rays of the sun find- 
ing their way under the scalloped 
awning into the room, and sip tea 
from pale yellow cups amid the 
faint fragrance of long sprays of 
mimosa, meanwhile watching the 
sun duck out of sight, the curtains 
drawn, and the fireplace come to 
life with its neat little fire of 
cannel coal, you would realize, 
too, that mere words can never 
convey the picture of the snug 
comfort that reigns here beyond 
the striped awning. 


Lamps in correct positions, conveniently 
placed small tables with books and mag- 
azines easy of access, make this an 
exceedingly livable room 
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Photographs by Willsam M. Clarke 
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A GROUP OF CALIFORNIA HOUSES 


GORDON B. KAUFMANN, ARCHITECT 


This severely simple entrance is softened by the use of potted trees and 
plants, while the iron lantern and grille work contrast agreeably with 
cream-colored walls. The house of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Helms at Bel-Air 
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The exterior of the Helms house is of cream-colored stucco with jade-green shut- 
ters and roof of handmade Italian tiles. The plan is perfectly adapted to a warm 
climate, providing generous loggias and cross draughts for all the main rooms 
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Arched loggias overlook this charming patio of the Helms house 
with its oblong pool where waterlilies float. Potted plants and bril- 
liant tiles which adorn the walls and steps add gay notes of color 
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Natural stone trim was here used with walls of stone-tile, plastered and 
tinted a soft pink, to create this house of modified Italian character de- 
signed for Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Adamson in Pasadena. The flagged fore- 
court with large pool surrounded by potted plants is an interesting feature 
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In the rear of the Adamson house is this very lovely arched loggia open- 
ing on a flagged patio that is dominated by a small figure standing in 


the centre of an octagonal pool 
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This rambling house, whose plan is unusually original yet entirely logical, was awarded honorable men- 
tion in our Third Annual Small-House Competition. The exterior is of stucco tinted a soft shell pink, with 
shutters painted jade green, ironwork painted light blue, and roof of handmade Italian tiles. The house 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. I. Bishop, Bel-Air 
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MODERN HEATING MINDS ITSELF! 


More and more is the Heating of the House 


becomin g Automatic 


BY CATHERINE WOOLLEY 


'W ueruer she is a busy housewife or a bridge-playing 
lady of leisure, the modern woman begrudges the time she 
spends in catering to a heating plant. But there are so 
many ways now of throwing off this burden that slight 
excuse remains for its bearing down on shoulders never 
meant for a fireman's labor. 

In discussing modern methods, let us divide heating 
systems into four groups according to fuel—coal, oil, 
gas, and electricity. 


Thermostat Keeps Watch 


The inexpensiveness of a coal-burning plant is somewhat 
overbalanced by its demands for attention. However, 
devices are available to make a coal boiler semi-automatic. 
First among these is the thermostat, which controls the 
system to the extent of stimulating or checking. 

Most familiar is the type of thermostat that hangs on 
the wall, connected with a clock and the heating system. 
Its location must be chosen with great care — not near an 
outside door, where cold air will set it in operation when 
the door is opened, or too close to a window or radiator. 
The relative position of pipes must be considered. A heat- 
ing engineer should always be consulted in determining 
the best location, for if the thermostat does not function 
properly the best heating system cannot give maximum 
efficiency. 

A regular winding time for the clock should be chosen, 
preferably in the middle of the week so that over-Sunday 
relaxation will not interfere. Some thermostats are even 
provided with an automatic all-electric clock which needs 
no winding. 

The thermostat goes on the job an hour before rising 
time, automatically raising the temperature as you desire. 
When a member of the family goes down to the basement, 
— after breakfast in a comfortable room, — he needs only 
to shake down the fire and put in coal. The thermostat 
keeps a level temperature all day. Even in very cold 
weather the number of trips to the basement is considerably 
lessened. At night the temperature automatically goes to 
the degree you have designated for sleeping. 

There is a new device for use on two-pipe steam, vapor, 
or vacuum systems which regulates the temperature of 
each room independently of every other. 

For example, it is usually desirable to keep bedrooms 
cooler than the rest of the house, while a room occupied 


by an elderly person or invalid may need higher tempera- 
ture. The children’s playroom requires a still different 
degree, while the bathroom may be kept very warm. 

The device is attached to the radiator, and the indicator 
is set by hand at the position of greatest comfort. Then 
the room temperature will not vary, provided enough 
pressure is kept in the boiler. This control also tends to 
eliminate cold floors and excessive heat at the ceiling. 

If you have a hot-water system but no thermostat, you 
can lessen the attention required by attaching a damper 
regulator to the boiler. This keeps the temperature nearly 
at constant level, as long as there is coal in the fire box, by 
automatically opening and closing the drafts. It elim- 
inates the periods of overheating and underheating usual 
with a hot-water heating system. Incidentally, if there 
is a thermostat in the house, a damper regulator should 
be hooked up with it. 


Automatic Stoker a Boon 


So far we have considered only temperature control of 
semi-automatic heating. The work of firing a coal boiler 
can be lessened by an automatic stoker, which is driven by 
an electric motor regulated in turn by a thermostat. 
Enough coal is placed in the hopper of the stoker to last 
twenty-four hours in ordinary weather, and this fuel moves 
into the boiler by forced underfeeding, as the thermostat 
dictates. 

Because the coal is added gradually, a smaller-sized, 
cheaper grade can be burned. There are fewer ashes, owing 
to better combustion, and some stokers automatically 
remove these to ash cans. A uniform heat is obtained, and 
trips to the basement for firing are largely eliminated 
during the day. Care should be taken to buy from a na- 
tionally known manufacturer, to secure the service made 
necessary by moving machinery. 

The so-called magazine boiler also feeds the fire auto- 
matically, but from a storage chamber or magazine, above 
the firepot in the boiler itself. A thermostat regulates the 
flow of coal down the sloping grate. Here, too, the 
cheaper grades can be used, and enough coal is stored in 
the magazine to minimize firing to once in twenty-four 
hours in average weather. The generous pit permits the 
accumulation of ashes, and some magazine boilers have a 
spray which dampens them, making their removal easier 
and cleaner. (Continued on page 441) 
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OLD PICTURES WOVEN IN SILK 


Another Victorian Revival giving a new Interest to the Collector 


BY S. SMITH 


Ix this busy commercialized age, when collecting has 
developed so furiously and on so extensive a scale that it 
is scarcely a pastime, a hobby for moments of leisure, 
a delight for people of moderate means, there remains 
happily an unexplored field of charm and interest for the 
born collector, for the genuine lover of art and the seeker 
after the treasures of the past. Snuffboxes, old pewter, 
first editions, brasses, and other such things, the collecting 
of which formerly gave a new and vigorous interest in life 
to many, have now become practically impossible, except 
to the wealthy and to museums. But few persons have as 
yet felt the fascination and the lure of collecting ‘silk 
pictures.’ A product apparently of the Early and Mid- 
Victorian periods, they seem now almost forgotten. 
Forgotten they may be, but to those who know them, or 
possess them, their charm and attractiveness survive with 
a mysterious tenacity. Although there is as yet no com- 
petitive struggle in collecting them, no demand for them 
to meet modern decorative purposes for the modern small 





apartments, yet as one pokes about the small antique 
shops of England where ‘silk Pictures’ can only be found, 
one notices a real and intense unwillingness on the part 
of the proprietors to part with these interesting and 
delicate survivals of an age which means Dickens, Thack- 
eray, and Trollope to most of us. 

‘Silk pictures? Why, I never heard of any such thing!’ 
almost everyone will exclaim. Upon second thought, 
perhaps, such a person is likely to correct himself and 
mention the scenes and landscapes in Chinese embroideries. 
But the silk pictures which I know, love, and collect are 
not Chinese. Chinese embroidered landscapes may have 
given the impetus to their production and manufacture, 
but they are English, genuinely English, in subject, spirit, 
and workmanship. There is only one source for them, 
and that is the ancient city of Coventry. 

Here, in Coventry, is a century-old firm, that of Thomas 
Stevens, which in the early years of the nineteenth century 
manufactured a line of ribbon book (Continued on page 438) 





These pictures, which first made their appearance in the early days of Victoria’s reign, fall into definite 
series, the stagecoach, above, and the new steam engine, below, representing objects of contemporary 
interest, and the others on this page popular sports. These pictures are bright and fresh in color, 
graphic in delineation, and full of life. The earliest ones are mounted on a delicate green board 
that fades to gray and have the firm’s label on the back, which is now a guarantee of genuineness 
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IN BLUE-GREEN, BROWN, AND WHITE 


McMILLEN, INC., DECORATORS 


Photographs by Car] Klemm Studses 





In this restful New York living-room, twentieth-century comfort and nineteenth-century charm have been skillfully blended. 
Pictures selected with discrimination hang against the walls of old white, and the simply but formally draped windows are 
curtained with blue-green damask. This color, combined with tobacco brown, also appears in the linen chair coverings. 
Additional notes of color are found in two armchairs upholstered in old red, lamps with antique red glass bases, and a bench 
covered with jade-green leather. The apartment of Mrs. Eugene Adams Yates 
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Keen Execrations on this Plate inscribed 
Shall reach a JuoGE who never can be bribed. — From‘ Bloody Massacre’ 


Fins. 





Americaa Prints of the ‘Revolu- 
tionary Period 





HE immense popular interest aroused 

during the past year by the exhibition of 
prints relating to early American history from 
the Mabel Brady Garvan collection, shown 
from December until May at the Library of 
Congress, and during the summer months 
at the Metropolitan Museum, is resulting 
this season in a marked increase of activity 
in the buying and selling of American prints 
all over the country. After a period of time 
during which practically the oniy group of 
American prints known to the general public 
were the lithographs of Currier and Ives, the 
earlier and far more interesting work of 
American print makers of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries is coming popu- 
larly into its own. 

It has recently been my privilege to spend 
some time in the study of a remarkable group 
of prints of the Revolutionary period, from 
the well-known collection of Mr. Valentine 
Hollingsworth of Boston. A glance at the 
accompanying reproductions will serve to 
give some idea of the charm and wide range 


Courtesy of Mrs. Jobn Ames 





Fig. 1. 


A mezzotint by Peter Pelbam of the 
Rev. Mr. William Cooper, now in the Old 
Manse at Concord, Massachusetts 











of interest offered by these few surviving 
examples of the work of America’s patriot 
engravers during the troublous times preced- 
ing and immediately following the War, 
when the first concern of every American 
citizen, were he artisan or artist, was for the 
needs of the nation struggling through it 
into being. It has -been remarked that 
American prints of this period are artistically 
about on a par with those of England in the 
years preceding the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada — on which theme one might be 


Figs. 2-11 Courtesy of Mr. Valentine Hollingsworth 





Fig. 2. An early stipple engraving of Wasb- 


This is the only 


ington by an unknown artist. 
copy of this print known 


tempted to dwell at the expense of any 
discussion of the prints themselves. 

In order to have any clear understanding 
of these, it is of course necessary to know 
something of the methods employed in mak- 
ing them. Fortunately for the beginner, this 
is not difficult, since comparatively few 


processes were in use in this country during 


the period under discussion. Leaving out of 
consideration for the moment the processes 
of wood cutting and engraving, few examples 
of which have great interest for the collector, 
these fall roughly under the following heads 
— line engraving, stipple engraving, mezzo- 
tinting, etching, and aquatinting. While it 
would be absurd to attempt any adequate 
analysis of these processes here, a word about 


Racieaall 





the chief characteristics of each may not be 
out of place. 

Line engraving is a method of cutting the 
lines of a design into a soft copper plate with 
a pointed tool called a graver. Ink is then 
rubbed into the incised lines and the surface 
of the plate wiped clean, after which the 
print is pulled by laying a dampened paper 
over the plate and forcing both through a 
rolling press. 

A stipple engraving is simply an engraving 
in which the design is made with dots instead 
of lines. 

The art of mezzotinting was first practised 
in this country by Peter Pelham (1684-1751), 
who settled in Boston about 1726, and whose 
portraits of personages in and about that 
town are among the rarest and most highly 
prized of the collector’s ‘finds.’ A mezzotint 
by Pelham of ‘The Rev. Mr. William Cooper 





Fig. 3. A copy of Revere’s ‘Bloody Massacre’ 
engraved by Fonathan Mulliken, a watch and 
clock maker of Newburyport, some time before 
1782 

782 


of Boston in New England,’ dated 1743, from 
a painting by Smybert, is illustrated in 
Figure 1. 

In such a print, neither lines nor acid have 
been used. The effect is gained instead by 
a series of light and dark tones, obtained 
by scraping to varying degrees of smooth- 
ness the surface of a plate which has been 
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previously roughened or ‘burred’ to give 
a velvety-black impression. The process, 
properly handled, may be made to give the 
utmost variety of richness and effect. Print- 
ing is done in general in the same way as 
in engraving. 

In etching, the plate is covered with a soft 
‘ground,’ usually of a hard wax, through 
which the design is cut with a needle to 
expose the copper underneath. The plate is 


then given an acid bath which bites into the 
copper along the lines exposed by the needle. 
Lighter parts of the design are then ‘stopped 
out’ with varnish and the acid again applied, 
a process which is often repeated several 
times before the deepest shadows have been 
etched upon the plate. In dry-point etching 
no acid is used, the work being done entirely 
with the needle. 

An aquatint is a form of etching built up, 
like the mezzotint, of tones instead of lines, 
produced by biting a copper or zinc plate to 
varying depths according to the degree of 
light and shade desired. A ground of finely 
powdered resin is fixed to the plate by heat, 
the design drawn, and the acid applied 
and reapplied with successive “stoppings- 
out’ of parts of the design, until the desired 
effect is obtained. An aquatint has a more 
translucent quality than a mezzotint, and 














Figs. ¢ and 5. At 
the left is a portrait 
print of Washington 
by Amos Doolittle, 
framed by the arms 
of the thirteen states, 
and at the right ‘ An 
Exact View of the 
Late Battle at 
Charlestown,’ en- 
graved by Bernard 
Romans 








its dark tones are richer and more velvety. 
Study of the accompanying illustrations 
will show that by far the greater number of 
American prints of the period under con- 
sideration were simple line engravings. Many 
of the early American engravers were cur- 
rency engravers, and it is to their skill in this 
capacity that the distinctive quality of many 
early American prints is due. An interesting 
example of early stipple engraving by an 
unknown artist is shown in Figure 2. This 
fine little study of the Father of his Country 
is, I believe, one of two copies known. 
Amos Doolittle, engraver of the famous 
four views of the Battle of Lexington and 
Concord, has sometimes been credited with 
having produced the first American histori- 
cal engravings. But Bernard Romans’s en- 
graving, ‘An Exact View of the Late Battle 
at Charlestown’ (see Figure ¢), published in 
Philadelphia about three months after the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, and Revere’s famous 
‘Bloody Massacre perpetrated in King 
Street Boston on March sth 1770’ (Figure 3), 
both antedate his work. The former view, 
one of the rarest and certainly one of the most 
delightful of the group, was also engraved 
by Robert Aitkin for the Pennsylvania 
Magazine. A quaint portrait print by 
Doolittle of Washington, dated 1794, framed 
in a suitably patriotic manner by the arms of 


the United States and of the thirteen states, 
is shown in Figure 4. The Concord and Lex- 
ington prints are believed to have been made 
some months after the occurrence of the fight 
on April 19, 1775. 

A complete account of the history of 
Revere’s ‘Bloody Massacre’ would fill much 
more than the space allotted for this article. 
While not the rarest of early American prints, 
it is certainly the most famous, and has been 
most often copied. “Revere’s service to the 
budding nation in the publication of the 
“Boston Massacre”: print was far more 
important than his midnight ride,’ says Carl 
W. Dreppard in his Early American Prints. 
Time and again it served patriotic 
propaganda, and has reappeared at every 
national and local celebration of the anniver- 
sary of the event it commemorates until its 
lines are as familiar to every American school- 
boy as the portrait of Washington himself. 

The Hollingsworth collection 
three copies of this print — an original 
Revere, a hand-colored copy by Jonathan 
Mulliken of Newburyport, and one in black 
and white by an English engraver. It is the 
second which, for its greater rarity, has been 
reproduced here. (See Figure 3.) Mulliken 
was a watch and clock maker who was in 
business in Newburyport between the years 
1774 and 1782. His (Continued on page 443) 


as 


contains 





Figs. 6 and 7. Two of the rarest and best of the ‘Prospects’ by Revere are ‘A Westerly View of the 
Colledges in Cambridge, New England’ (left) and‘ d View of Part of the Town of Boston in New 
England and Brittish Skips of War Landing Their Troops, 1768" 
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Q. We have had trouble with black 
streaks washing down the house wall 
from an oxidized-copper shingled roof 
on our entrance porch. As we expect 
to have the house painted next week, 
we should like to eliminate this 
trouble and should appreciate any ad- 
vice you may be able to give us. 


A. We quote the following from a letter 
from the Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc.: 
“We are informed that considerable work 
has been done on this problem and find 
that the best paint to use to overcome this 
condition is one that has a lead base. Zinc- 
base paints and those that contain litho- 
pone stain much more rapidly and darker 
than lead. There is one objection to the 
latter, and that is that it has a tendency to 
chalk. This is much more noticeable near 
the shore than it is inland. We also found 
that there are a few types of outside white 
paint on the market which contain gums 
that not only give a gloss to the paint but 
also resist the staining effect from copper 
drip.’ 

Lithopone paints are seldom, if ever, used 
for exterior painting, however, and it is our 
opinion that if the gutters and down- 
spouts on your house are of proper size and 
properly installed, they should do away 
with rain water running down the house 
walls. We assume that your house is to be 
repainted with a good grade of lead and oil 
paint; therefore the most effective remedy 
is to keep the water from running down the 
walls by installing proper gutters and 
conductors. 


Q. Is there any trick to laying a sim- 
ple brick pavement, such as is often 
seen in illustrations? We long to pave 
our dooryard garden, but we are sus- 
picious of anything that Jooks too 
simple! We must build it ourselves, 
and we should greatly appreciate just 
a hint from you. 


A. We think the garden walk of the type 
you have in mind is probably laid on sand. 
This method gives a more informal walk 
than one laid in cement mortar, although 
it has a tendency to shift slightly with 
frost and does not remain perfectly even. 
It has the advantage, however, of enabling 
one to plant grass and tiny plants between 
the bricks, thus carrying out the informal 
character. We suggest the following 
method of laying a brick walk on a sand 
cushion: — 

Excavate deep enough to lay 6” of cin- 
ders, topping with a 1’’ cushion of sand. 
Lay the brick on top flat, filling between 
them with sand. 


e* ee 
Q. Will you please tell me why other- 


wise strong larkspur should become 
blighted and black at the tip as soon 





as the flower bud begins to grow? 
Also will you please tell me how both 
to avoid and to cure this tendency? 


A. Your Delphinium is apparently suffer- 
ing from black rot. Cut off and burn the 
affected parts as you have already done. 
As this is a fungous disease, it needs vigi- 
lance to eradicate it. It is well to spray the 
foliage and soil about the plant with 
Bordeaux mixture after you have destroyed 
the blackened parts, and repeat occasion- 
ally through the growing season. 

As a matter prevention, cut off the 
stalks in the fall and burn them, again 
spraying the ground and the crown of the 
plant before the winter covering is put on. 
In the spring, work some bone meal and 
wood ashes around each plant and start to 
spray with Bordeaux as soon as the foliage 
really shows, continuing every two to 
three weeks. Be sure that the spray reach- 
es the underside of the leaves as well. 


Q. Iam attempting to carry out your 
suggestions in redecorating my living- 
room, but have encountered a small 
difficulty. You suggested homespun 
for my day-bed cover with piping of 
rust or green. Should the cover be 
made perfectly plain or should the 
front be made with a pleated ruffle? 
Should the piping be used just where 
the top and front are joined, or should 
I put a row of piping somewhere near 
the bottom, too? 


A. The slip cover for your day bed may 
be plain on top with plain boxed sides, in 
which case the piping follows the seam 
around the top and down the four corners; 
or it may be plain on top with a box- 
plaited flounce from the seam line which 
will just clear the floor. The piping here 
would be only around the top. A row of 
binding the same color, which comes 
already made to sew on, could well be used 
around the bottom. It is available in 3’’ 
width and 13” width. 


Q. I have two large windows and 
then a group of three windows. This 
large window cannot be covered up, for 
the view is worth seeing. Yet the 
window at the other end of the room 
has to be covered for privacy. Should 
the curtains, which will be of hori- 
zontally striped voile, be tied back or 
fall straight, and should they have a 
heading at the top? In hanging cur- 
tains just at the sides does one leave 
long stretches of curtain rod showing? 


A. Horizontally striped voile curtains 
should be hung in the simplest possible 
way — that is, inside the trim, next to the 
glass, hanging straight and just clearing 
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EACH MONTH we shall publish on this 


page answers to questions of common 








interest which have been put to our Home 





Builders’ Service Bureau. If you have a 





problem which is troubling you, send it to 





this Bureau at 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 
Enclose a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope for prompt reply. 











the window sill. Where you wish the 
view, they may be pushed back, and at the 
other window they may be kept drawn 
across the glass — this is perfectly permis- 
sible. Cut off the front selvage and make 
two turnings of equal depth (1}’”) down 
the front and across the bottom, squaring 
the corners. At the top, make a double 
turning, since the voile may shrink with 
laundering. Make a run of 1”’ and a head- 


ing of 1’’. Use the simplest 3’’ brass rods. 


Q. I have a lovely old walnut (cord) 
day bed. The people here who ‘do 
over’ a want to make a box mat- 
tress for it that will fit down inside 
and come up and over the edge, cover- 
ing it with linen or cretonne of some 
kind. I think that would make it lose 
all its original character. My idea is 
to have flat springs put in the bottom 
and have a dark-covered mattress 
over it for day use, and covers added 
at night. Can you suggest a better 
way if my idea is wrong? 


A, I understand your problem about the 
day bed, as I have recently had to work out 
a similar problem for myself. The plan 
suggested by your dealer will, I believe, 
make much too high a bed either for com- 
fort or for beauty. My own plan was to 
have a special set of iron brackets which 
are so bent as to allow the springs to fall 
below the level of the bed rail and bring 
the mattress about level with its top. 
Both springs and mattress can be covered 
with linen as you suggest, and will in any 
case be covered by the bedding. Your own 
suggestion is, I think, an equally good 
one, except for the added comfort which a 
box spring undeniably contributes. For a 
day bed, this factor would be less im- 
portant than for a night bed. 


Q. I have some varnished chairs 
which I should like to paint. Must 
the varnish be removed first? 


A, In order to havea good paint job, it is 
first necessary to remove any existing 
varnish. Paint over varnish seldom gives a 
satisfactory wearing surface. 
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Always with the connoisseur’s eye for things un- 
usual, distinctive ... Schumacher presents with 
particular pride this exquisitely adaptable damask, 
copy of a lovely old Venetian brocade. It has a 
simple texture that allows it to fall in soft, 
graceful folds. And the design, though romanti- 
cally Italian in influence, is one which may 
accompany many luxurious schemes of more 


general character. Subtle, blending colors and 
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switling scrolls in arabesque suggest its use for 


flowing draperies, wall hangings and richly 
decorative screens... Ask your decorator, 
upholsterer or the decorative departments of 
department stores to show you Schumacher 
Fabrics. Offices located at 60 West 40th 
Street, New York ... Other offices located 
in Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Fran- 


cisco, Grand Rapids, Philadelphia, and Detroit. 


r. SLAUMACHER & CO. 
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As they were in the 







beginning, your Orinoka 







Sunfast Draperies remain: 
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Vivid hangings from the early-English room as shown in the Orinoka booklet 


Like an artist, you plan your room to be a symphony in color. 
It may be a Georgian room with cool light walls, to which 
your window-hangings must give depth and richness. It may 
be an early-English room, whose dark oak paneling requires 
the contrast of vivid, glowing fabrics. 

But regardless of the period or style of decoration, one 
thing is certain: The colors must remain as they were when 
you chose them, or your carefully built harmony is shattered. 
In Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies, you will have not 
only luxurious textures and designs, but absolutely fadeless 
colors, too. For Orinoka Sunfast Fabrics are dyed in the yarns 
by a special process which insures their colorfastness. 

You will find this tag on every bolt: “These goods are guar- 
anteed absolutely fadeless. If the color changes from exposure to 
the sun or from washing, the merchant is hereby authorized to 
replace them with new goods or to refund the purchase price.” 

If you care for a copy of our booklet, “Draperies and Color 
Harmony,” mail 10 cents with the coupon. We will tell you, 
too, of a dealer who will show you the actual Orinoka fabrics. 


The Orinoka Mills, 183 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





THE ORINOKA MILLS, 183 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Will you send me a copy of the Orinoka booklet, “‘Drap- 
eries and Color Harmony”? I am enclosing 10 cents. 


Name - A _ _ —_—— 


| Street 





| City ae ee 


= 1411 | 


ORINOKA SUNFAST 


Draperies .. . colors guaranteed sun and tubfast 














form. The colors of the upholstery 
reflect and express the same charac- 
ter. The sofa and an overstuffed 
chair are in blue velvet; a two- 
seated sofa and the armchair by the 
table are in soft brown brocade 
with a pattern in green and coral. 
Straight chairs are painted black 
and have coral-colored velvet seat 
cushions. 

Figure 1 is another bit of rich- 
ness with green walls and crimson 
damask hangings. The rug has a 
greenish-gray background with the 
design in reds, golds, tans, and 
greens. The chair at the left is 
dark brown, painted and decorat- 
ed —with gold-colored seat. The 
Chippendale armchair at the right 
is covered with green brocade with 
soft rose and tan pattern. 

Figure 2 shows the marked con- 
trast that is suitable with the 
simpler and heavier types of furni- 
ture. All of the contrasts are 
sharper. The walls are rough plas- 
ter. The woodwork is oak, thus 
establishing immediately a strong 
emphasis. The floor is slate. The 
big chair is covered in coppery 
red leather. The sofa has strong 
notes of green and red in the pat- 
tern. The simple curtains are 
pinkish orange—and the rug 
carries the thread of design con- 
sistency by having a dark green 
background with pattern in reds, 
greens, and tans. Color is really 
inseparable from pattern, as can be 
seen easily by looking at these 
illustrations. And of that we shall 
speak at length in the next article. 


Qorre as important as the selec- 
tion of the rug colors for con- 
sistency with the other furnishings 
is the selection of the rug colors 
for balance with walls, curtains, 
and upholstery. The acme is 
really largely concerned with pat- 
tern; but I shall try to discuss some 
of the other aspects in this article, 
leaving the greater part of the 
pattern story for next time. 

In any room, a large part of its 
restfulness depends upon the degree 
of balance between rug, walls, and 
curtains. No amount of juggling 
and fussing with other elements 
ever compensates for the lack of 
fine adjustment between these 
three background notes. When the 
rug stays down on the floor, when 
the walls stay back from the furni- 
ture and feel subordinate to both 
curtain accent and floor, and when 
the curtains are bold enough to 
hold their own between these two 
elements, — and not overpower 
the furniture,-— the chances are 
that we have a satisfactory balance 
and a restful room. The rug may 
be lighter or darker than the wall; 
the curtains may be lighter or 
darker than the wall; the curtains 
may be lighter or darker than the 
rug —these points alone have 
nothing to do with the principle 
underlying the successful solution 
of the problem. The real point 
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TENDENCIES IN RUG STYLES 


[ Continued from page 400] 


lies in the balance — in putting 
each element in its place in relation 
to the entire room composition. 
Three factors must be considered 
always. First, there is the question 
of light and dark. Which shall be 
lighter, which darker — floor or 
curtain? All depends upon what 
you want to say — what you want 
your room to express. In any case, 
the feeling of poise, equilibrium, 
must be established between them 
so that the floor stays down. You 
may have a painted or paneled 
wall that is medium dark; you 
may have a lighter rug, yet the 
floor does not pop up and attract 
attention at the expense of the 
wall. That means you have a 
balance. If, on the other hand, 
you are conscious of a wide range 
of contrast between floor and wall, 
and the first thing your eye falls 
upon when you enter the room is 
rug, the chances are that you have 
gone too far with the contrast and 
you will be obliged either to 
lighten the wall or to darken the 
floor until balance is achieved. 


Usvatty it is a simpler design 
problem to keep the floor covering 
darker than the walls, and for the 
novice in decorating it is by far 
the safer method of procedure. In 
this case, study your curtain ma- 
terial to see whether it seems to 
slip back sufficiently against the 
wall and if it seems to be far 
enough above the rug. Sometimes 
curtains ‘pop,’ too — often be- 
cause they are too light for the rug 
and the wall. If the wall happens 
to be light, —as an ivory or a 
cream, — and the rug is medium 
dark, the curtains are likely to be 
somewhere between the two val- 
ues. In Figure 3, for example, the 
walls are deep ivory and the rug 
dominantly ivory and blue, giving 
a medium sort of value tending 
toward light. The decorator has 
used curtains that seem a little 
more solid than the rug — but 
how pleasantly they balance. In 
Figure 1, where the walls are soft 
green and the rug darker, the cur- 
tains are midway. In the illustra- 
tion they look darker than they 
really are, as is nearly always the 
case with red in black and white 
pictures. 


Tue second point to note care- 
fully is the strength of the color of 
the curtains. Sometimes, when we 
walk into a room, the curtains 
seem to have stepped out of doors, 
they are so insignificant. There 
may be occasions where it is very 
desirable to have the curtain effect 
much subdued, but we must re- 
member that they are always a 
slight accent to the finish of the 
wall at the window and must give 
this bit of accent even though it 1s 
obtained entirely through texture 
instead of color. At other times 
we walk into a room to be greeted 
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NOW ..... from “RADIO HEADQUARTERS” 
amazing Radio-Phonograph that plays the 


CW 








New 9-tube De Luxe radio, combined with automatic 





record-changing phonograph, provides complete home 


entertainment in one moderately priced instrument. 


ISTEN—with this new instrument—to 

Victor's new, 12-inch records that play for 

30 minutes — and 10-inch records that play 
proportionately as long! 


Listen—through its automatic record 
changer that takes ten 10-inch records—to 
almost two hours of music, without repeti- 
tion and without touching the instrument. 


Listen—through its new De Luxe 9-tube 
Super-Heterodyne—to radio music with no dis- 
tortion, no mechanical effect, none of the 
common set faults—thanks to a revolution- 


, 4ty new Synchronized Tone System! 


Listen—and marvel—for this new instru- 
ment with all its new features—its automatic 


record changer, its long-playing record clutch, 
its exclusive 10-Point Synchronized Tone 
System—costs no more than a high grade 
radio alone would have cost last year! 

By all means, hear it! Hear the new Victor 
Program Transcriptions—with 15 minutes of 
music on each side! 

And at the same time, see all the amazing 
values RCA Victor dealers have to show. 
Radios from $37.50 to $179, complete; radio- 
phonograph combinations from $129.50 to 
$995... . all hall-marked by two famous trade- 
marks — RCA and Victor. 

RCA Victor Company, Inc., Camden, N. J. 


“RADIO HEADQUARTERS” 
A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


30-Minute Records 





RCA Victor Radio Phonograph Model RAE-26—Nine- 
tube Super-Heterodyne radio with electrically reproducing 
phonograph and automatic record changer. Automati: 
volume leveler, Micro tone control, Pentode and Super- 
Control Radiotrons. Plays both old type records and neu 
Victor Program Transcriptions, which give nearly four 
times as much music as present types. Complete with 
Radiotrons, $247.50. 


RCA Victor 


Radios 


Phonograph Combinations 


Victor Records 
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The charm of Charak Furniture is enhanced by arranging 
harmonious groupings. 


H A RAK Furniture 


is steadily gaining in favor 
amongst people who know and 
appreciate fidelity of design, skill 
of craftsmanship, and excellence 
of materials, yet who cannot prac- 
tice extravagance. For Charak 
products are sold at surprisingly 
low prices for furniture of un- 
surpassed quality. If you are 


contemplating the purchase of an 





occasional piece, or a group for 
Sheraton ladies’ writing deskmreproduced 
faithfully from the original in the Metrc- 
politan Museum of Art, New York City. 


any of your rooms, or furniture 
for your entire home, and are 
unfamiliar with Charak, we sug- 
gest that you visit our nearest 
dealer or showrooms and become 
acquainted. We venture to be- 
lieve that you will be as gratified 
at the prices asked as you will 
be delighted with the furniture. 
We will gladly send you, upon 





request, our booklet —“ Primer 


This American Chippendale smail table, 
with its drop leaves and side drawer, is 
a useful as well as a decorative piece. 


of Colonial Furniture’. 


CHARAK FURNITURE CO., Inc. 
Faithful Reproductions of 


Colonial and Georgian Furniture 


FACTORY AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Showrooms: NEW YORK, One Park Ave. 


(After Jan. 1st, 444 Madison Ave.) 
CHICAGO 
KIMBALL, 
REYNOLDS & WILL CO. 
623 So. Wabash Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 
R. G. BINGHAM 


7216 Beverly Blvd. 


PHILADELPHIA 
2209 Chestnut St, 


BOSTON 
go Clarendon St, 
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[ Continued from page 430] 


by curtains that overawe every- 
thing and everybody. In neither 
case is there the balance which 
gives restfulness and ease to the 
room composition. Provided the 
light and dark of the curtains 
balance between the rug and wall, 
the difficulty in this latter case is 
probably in the fact that the color 
itself is too vigorous. If a red, a 
softer, duller red might have been 
better. If a green, a softer, grayer 
tone might have given a happier 
result. 


One's eyes quickly grow accus- 
tomed to these balanced strengths 
of tone — and we demand restful- 
ness in this respect just as in the 
case of the light and dark balance. 
Some people insist that the rugs 
should always be the darkest and 
richest color — that the curtains 
should be of a brilliance halfway 
between rug and wall, which is the 
lightest. This statement is, how- 
ever, just another one of those 
misleading dogmatic verbalisms 
that narrow our vision and reduce 
the joy of living toa commonplace. 
The curtains may be by far the 
most brilliant note of the three — 
provided they are balanced by rug, 
wall, and ceiling and by the tones 
of the furniture covers. As was 
said earlier, the variations that are 
possible cannot be numbered. 

The third point brings us to the 
one most commonly thought of by 
the novice in decoration — the 
color itself. Shall the rug be green 
if the curtains are green, or should 
it be red or purple or what not? 
The subject is a big one, and I can 
do but little to be of assistance 
beyond putting up a few road signs 
that may help someone to reach her 
destination with fewer wanderings 
than might have been the case if 
she had not seen them. 


In general there are two’ major 
points to consider. Do you want 
your room to be very snappy? 
Do you like contrasts and the rich- 
ness of effect that comes from 
them? Then you are iikely to do 
one of the two things in selecting 
your plain-colored rug. (The pat- 
saend rugs will be considered 
from this point of view in the 
next article.) You will probably 
choose a color contrast either be- 
tween curtain and rug or between 
wall and rug. To be more specific, 
your room has green walls. You 
may accent the red tones in the 
rug, keeping the curtains either 
red or green. In the former case, 
they will seem to sweep up from 
the floor and the windows will be 
more pronounced in the balance. 
Whether or not you can afford to 
have them as strong an attraction 
will depend, in turn, upon their 
position in the room and the size of 
the room. If the windows hap- 
pened to be in the long side of the 


wall of a long narrow room, you 
could n't stand having them so 
strong. 

On the other hand, if they hap- 
pened to be at the ends of that 
same room, they would be in- 
teresting and would aid markedly 
in bringing the ends into the com- 
position more easily. In the case 
of the windows at the side of this 
particular room, the green curtains 
seen against their self-tone, green, 
on the walls would be much less 
pronounced and would tend to 
make the room look wider. The 
contrast between the red on the 
floor and green on the wall and in 
the curtains would also tend to 
make the room look wider. 

Contrasts such as these are most 
forceful when obtained by means 
of complementary color contrasts. 
Complementary colors are those 
which complete each other to form 
a perfectly balanced result neu- 
trally — that is, with no hint or 
suggestion of any color at all, 
balanced as white light is bal- 
anced. These complementaries are 
found in the following groups: red 
and blue-green; green and a pur- 
plish red; yellow and a bluish 
pa; purple and a greenish yel- 
ow; blue and a warm reddish 
yellow, such as orange. The buff 
wall with blue rug gives a balance 
analogous to the red-green one 
cited above. “The yellowy-cream 
wall with the prune-colored rug, 
which is a blue-purple, gives 
another. The mulberry or the egg- 
plant rug with the green wall gives 
still another. 


For those who ‘nse less _con- 
trast, these complementary tones 
used in large areas may be avoided. 
The soft cream wall with a green 
rug, theivory wall with a green rug, 
the green wall with a green and 
blue rug, and so on, give small 
color — to one’s eyes and make 
much milder rooms. In such cases, 
it is necessary to proceed with care 
in the selection of curtains. They 
must not be too powerful in con- 
trast or they will ‘jump.’ The 
yellowy-cream wall with green 
rug cannot safely have brilliant, 
gorgeous red damask curtains. It 
may have red curtains, but they 
will have to be tuned back into the 
softness of effect that will keep 
their balance between floor and 
wall. The answer is often red in 
the pattern of the curtain material, 
thus giving some of the sparkle of 
the complementary contrast with- 
out overdoing it. 

The effect of many colors in rugs 
and curtains as seen in pattern is to 
modulate the color impression, and 
that will be our starting point for 
the last paper in this series next 
month. These same principles of 
consistency in character and bal- 
ance in light and dark, color tone 
and color strength, hold true, as 
we shall see. 
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Seal in tree health the Science Way 


Ab : : ‘ 
98 aiiieaf ae @r7-2™—_=«Cavity treatment is a branch of tree surgery demanding the 
The Bartlett 


Hon. Henry L. Stimson, i highest technical skill and scientific background. Because it 
Washington, D. C. 











must help to heal natural defects, and because its results are so 





highly visible, such work calls for exceptional training and skill. 


At the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories cavity treatment is the 
special study of the country’s leading tree pathologists. Coincident 
with their findings has developed a technic in cavity treatment 
exclusive with Bartlett, including the use of the famous Bartlett 
Heal Collar, and Vick’s Nuwud. When Bartlett treats a cavity 
the tree is assured every chance for healthy healing and 
the added beauty which modern science can accomplish. 


1 ‘ » IT THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 
B A R L - Home Office: Stamford, Connecticut 
Branch Offices: 
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se . ™ ‘ ~- KS NUWUD, BARTLETT HEAL COLLAR P ° : . 
Cavs a en . Philadelphia Chicago Richmond, Va., Box 8 
vity work ‘" Lo pe ey ine Sees ye og ye th 
Campus trees at Dartmout. ollege, Boston Danbury, Conn. 
P 8% Westbury, L.I. Pittsfield, Mass. Bay Shore, L. I., Box 118 


Hanover, N. H. Orange, N. J. Wilmington, Del. Washington, D.C., Box 3103 
Syracuse, N.Y. NewHaven,Conn. East Providence, R. I. 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery and the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
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AT SUMMER’S END 

















It is not recorded that 
November was particularly 


cold in 1906. Frosty morn- 





ings gave way to sunny 
noons. But on a mid-month Saturday, many a man left 
his work a bit more promptly than usual. After all, win- 
ter could not be far away and yesterday’s drive had been 
through a raw wind. Soon snow would fly. 

And so one hurried home, took a hasty lunch, slipped 
into his oldest clothes and entered the building which 
served as a garage. For a moment he stood in wistful 
contemplation of the faithful car before him. Then, with 
a sigh of regret, he set the brakes, adjusted the jack, 
raised the wheels off the floor, placed strong blocks under 
the axles, and began the process that prepared a car for 
its winter rest. By night, if one worked fast, everything 
was done. Canvas or cheesecloth was in place to guard 
against dust and dampness, the padlock clicked upon 
the door and the motoring season was officially at an end. 

a . ik 
Tuere were not so many automobiles in those days as 


now, but wherever they were, their owners were enact- 


ing scenes like this. Resigned to the seasonal limitations 





of the motor car, they did not know that in that very 
year a little group of young men had begun the work that 
was to end this annual hibernation. They believed that 
year-round motoring was feasible, that closed bodies 
for automobiles could be made practical. 

Month after month, they had planned and built and 
tested and rebuilt. And so began Bodies by Fisher. 
The world moves fast and there are many things to 
think of. It is not strange, therefore, that we seldom stop 


to look back and consider the significance of certain events 


The coming of Fisher Bodies may hardly 
i 


in the past. 
have seemed of great importance, yet it pioneered for the 


kind of car in which we drive today . . . so fashioned 


a 
that we need not be concerned with summer's end. 
It is interesting to consider how different things would 
be without the modern all-year car. Life would revolve 
upon an entirely different plane. Human activity would 
be compressed almost to its former narrow horizons. 
But as a matter of fact the thoughts of both science 
and industry are still devoted to raising the plane and 
widening the horizons. And in this effort the Fisher Body 


Corporation is determined to play its part, now and in 


the future, just as in the past. 
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“The Best Pa rty 










We Ever Gave!” 


@ said Harry, enthusiastically, after the 
last friendly good-bye had died away 


4a 
© In AFRAID | enjoyed myself even more than my guests,” smiled 


Margaret, happily. 


“IT know I did,” answered Harry, as 
he expertly folded a card table. “Why 
. .. I got a real kick out of hearing 
our friends compliment us on how 
attractive everything looked tonight. 
There’s nothing like entertaining in 
your own home, is there? Especially 
when it looks the way ours does.” 


“T think we have a right to be proud 
of it,” said Margaret, frankly. “But 
tell me... what was Mrs. Poindexter 
saying to you just after she came in 
. something nice and flattering, I 
hope.” 
“Tt wasn’t what she was saying that 
bothered me,” replied Harry. “It was 
trying to answer all the questions she 
asked. She wanted to know every last 
detail about how we managed to select 
"and combine our furniture and rugs so 
successfully.” 


“Didn’t I tell you first impressions 
were important?” demanded Margaret. 
“Why there’s no other woman whose 
opinion I value as highly as I do hers. 
But she isn’t the only one who com- 
mented on our hall. I knew this Whit- 


tall Anglo Persian rug was just exactly 
what we needed with this oak chest and 
chair. The colorings and the pattern 
tone in so well with that type of wood.” 


“But you didn’t hear all she had to say 
about the rest of the house,” continued 
Harry, importantly. “She was pleased 
at the way our Whittall Anglo Persian 
in the living room harmonized with our 
mahogany. First, she thought it was 
the furniture that attracted her, then 
she said she realized the charming effect 
was due to our Anglo Persian and the 
way its rich colors and antique pattern 
blended with the wood. I’m only afraid 
of one thing,” he ended, slowly. 
“What’s that?” queried Margaret. 

“T think she’s going to copy your ideas 
and start matching and blending Whit- 
tall rugs with her different kinds of 
furniture, too.” 

“Well, why not?” answered Margaret, 
definitely. “Ask any woman and she’ll 
tell you the same thing . . . that imi- 
tation is the sincerest form of flattery. 
Why, I consider it the finest compli- 
ment I ever had.” 











* WrurirtAte rugs inspire the envy and the admiration of your friends because they 
are created to flatter your furniture and your home. They are offered in the famous Anglo 
Persian quality... in Anglo Assyrian and Anglo Ramadan. . . fine lustre finish Oriental 
reproductions . . . or in Whittall Hooked rugs for bedrooms ... all of which provide 
perfect backgrounds for favorite decorative schemes. No matter which you choose you are 
bound to be right . .. because Whittall rugs are styled to harmonize with any kind of wood. 


Note: This is the fifth story of a series about 
Margaret ... her new home... and her rugs. 


WHITTALL RUGS 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES LTD., WORCESTER, MASS. 
ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMOUS ANGLO PERSIAN QUALITY 
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EL TAARN, A PAINTER’S TRANS. 
LATION INTO BRICK 


[ Continued from page 394] 





In the garden, on varying levels, are terraces radiating from the 
tower and rockeries blending into formal borders paralleling walks 


within of the sunken garden to 
many strikes the keynote of sur- 
prise that in a garden can prove so 
stimulating. Modern iron gates, 
having for their chief motif colos- 
sal letter E’s, admit one to the gar- 
den from two other directions. 
Meanderings of narrow brick 
paths between box-bordered beds 
were brought to life by the slightly 
irregular circular pool, apparently 
springing from rock ledges. Here, 
in the seasons, are mirrored the 
early Campernelli narcissus, Azalea 
mollis, and blue Siberian iris of 
spring; blue lotus throughout the 
summer, and the bending sprays of 
chrysanthemum of autumn. This 
much-divided bit of garden, by its 
miniature treatment, gives one the 
feeling of ample space. Four of the 
many varieties of boxwood, from 
the very miniature Buxus suffruti- 
cosa to some ten feet in height, are 


— 


Alfred T. Willis 
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> 


used in quantities, giving a sugges- 
tion of mellow age to the planting, 
forming important structural lines 
and telling masses of rich green, 
which boxwood supplies so per- 
fectly. 

Terraces on varying levels radiat- 
ing from the tower, which forms 
an axis; rockeries blending into 
more formal sweeps of bordered 
paths; Old World herbs tucked 
between violet beds or featured as 
the indispensables which they are, 
all contribute to the setting for 
El Taarn. Long vistas of mountains 
or of the building itself are achieved 
by accented openings in the plant- 
ing —a steeply descending alley 
of Lombardy poplars framing dra- 
matically the structure on the hill- 
top. The masses in brick from this 
distance take on the appearance of 
great age, acquired by scumbling 
vaguely over its surface with brush- 
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“Roors of today have an unfortunate tendency to 
be aggressive. The texture of the new Salem Shingles 
changes with continual variation of light and 
shadow. The roof becomes an integral part of the 
whole plan... in harmony with its environment.” 


EDWARD STEICHEN 





PHOTOGRAPH OF A SALEM ROOF BY STEICHEN 







“< 
Tue ramous Hancock-Clarke 
house is one where the problem of 





reproducing the true antiquity of 






a roof has been successfully over- 






come. Its modern roof might be 






the very one which sheltered John 





Hancock. It is so authentic ... it 






has the soft, weathered qualities of 






roofs aged by time.” 
CHARLES SHEELER 
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"4 Salem Roof on the Hancock-Clarke house, Lexington, Massachusetts PHOTOGRAPH BY SHEELER 
od 5 : 
as | f VALEM ROOFS were designed by a and Portland cement Salem Roofs are 
Prominent architect to blend with any fireproof and weather-proof. They are 
0 : . 7 
a period or style of architecture. everlasting. 
d | § Salem Shingles are deep-textured, au- Your architect will assist you in select- 
é thentic in design, full of the character of ing the Salem Roof for your home . . . or 
1- roofs weathered by time. They may be write to Architectural Service, Johns- 4 ; 
I had in rich, warm reds and browns, soft Manville, Madison Ave., at 41st Street, ih “ = a “ a nen 
is grays and greens. Made of asbestos fibres Naw Yuek City. yeauty that once came only with the years . het as 
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500 Styles to Choose from permits 
you to Select an IMPERIAL TABLE 


Destened Lspectally for 


Y our Own Architectural Scheme 








mal» for Example we 
VAN — suggest for the 
“ex. English Home 








... This distinctive knee-hole 
desk for the budget-keeper of the 
home —a_ convenient bookcase 
for favorite volumes—and a 
Jacobean occasional table for 
lamp or flowers. These are but a 
few of the many delightful 
Imperials designed especially for 
English interiors. 


Hyweny woman of 
good taste realizes how 
satisfying it is to have 
even the smaller pieces of 
furniture such as the tables fit in with the general 
architectural scheme. 


But to select such a table fitted to the purpose, the 
theme, and the purse, requires an extensive selection 
of styles from which to select. We offer 500 styles and 
types created and built by America’s leading table 
specialists — Imperial. 

Imperial designs are beautiful in character — authentic 
in type — carefully and painstakingly built by crafts- 
men who have made table-making their life work. 


An Imperial Booklet ‘Tables in the Home” 
will be sent on request 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE CO. 
Granvd Rapips 





IMPERIAL TABLES 
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EL TAARN, A PAINTER’S TRANS- 
LATION INTO BRICK 


[ Continued from page 434] 





‘The dressing-room has gray walls and a lemon-green ceiling, and a 


twin group of stepped-back drawers 


ings of gray cement paint, through 
which the red brick shows, giving 
much warmth and combining pleas- 
antly with the russet tones of the 
tile roof. 

Romantic? Yes! Impractical and 
unsuitable perhaps to the eyes of 


many; yet, because it was evolved 
from very special needs, El Taarn 
proves to be the answer to many 
requirements, even alluring and 
particularly satisfactory as a work- 
able studio, and thoroughly livable 
as a home. 


MODERNIST DESIGN IN ENGLISH 
EMBROIDERY 


[ Continued from page 40 5] 


The reason is probably that these 
interiors — particularly of an ex- 
treme style — seem to exemplify 
the acme of mechanical achieve- 
ment rather than the refinements 
of handicraft. Some of them are 
veritable apotheoses of a mechan- 
ized age with their cellulose sprayed 
walls, glass-topped tables, composi- 
tion floorings, and fabrics whose 
subtle charm of coloring and weave 
shows how closely machinery can 
rival handwork. In such rooms 
as these — audacious in innova- 
tion and preéminently practical in 
conception — most embroideries 
would be out of place. 

But there are plenty of homes 
where a more modified modernism 
prevails. This is specially true of 
rooms furnished in the modernist 
cottage type of furniture, which is 
usually straightforward in design, 
based on function, well constructed, 
and of beautiful woods. Many of 
these pieces recall, either inten- 
tionally or otherwise, the simpler 
models of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury. With chairs of this type, gros 
point seats of modernist design are 
very suitable. 

Another place where modernist 
embroideries are appropriate is in 


interiors where old and new pieces 
are used in conjunction. This com- 
bination requires considerable skill 
and foresight. But, when success- 
fully accomplished, modernist em- 
broideries add a finishing touch of 
charm and interest. 

The chair seats which are shown 
as illustrations are in a house of 
this description. It is the London 
home of two artists, Miss Ethel 
Sands and Miss A. H. Hudson. 
The room in which these chair 
seats are found was recently redec- 
orated by Duncan Grant, one of 
the foremost artists in England. 

This interior is arresting because 
of its shape. It is octagonal, but 
not in the strictest sense of the 
term. There are eight sides, but 
only six of them are equal. Three 
of these six form a large bay win- 
dow. The three immediately op- 
posite are exactly like them in 
proportions. Between this pair of 
bays are two long walls. 

One interesting feature of this 
room is that the two long walls 
were specially decorated with a view 
to displaying a collection of mod- 
ern paintings. The walls have been 
treated in flat planes of color, form- 
ing a succession of panels of dif- 
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"PIPE PRESCRIPTION” 


ots BYERS comune 


WROUGHT-IRON PIPE 


Homes Permanesque of America 


(CLEVELAND, OHIO) 








Permanesque Homes have been constructed 
in more than fifty communities by reputable, 
licensed builders. These, new American care- 
free homes, whether elaborate or modest, 
incorporate every structural feature that 
assures greater permanence and less upkeep. 
“Pipe prescription,” which calls for the right 
pipe in the right place, fits perfectly. 

Home buyers are becoming conscious, 
more and more, of the enhanced value, the 
out-and-out economy in the use of proved 
materials. Byers Wrought-Iron Pipe, there- 
fore, becomes an important consideration in 


establishing the real value of a home. 


-GENUINE- 


Where permanence is desired, where min- 
imum upkeep and care-free ownership are 
essential, “pipe prescription” points definitely 
to Byers Pipe. Since 1864 it has been the 
standard of wrought-iron quality. The Spiral 
Stripe identifies it and its genuineness is 
further assured by the name “Byers” on every 
length. 

Our consulting “pipe prescription” experts 
and our laboratory, together with 67 years 
of pipe engineering experience, are at the 
service of owners, architects and builders. 
A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Estab- 
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BEWARE ANOTHER 
DECADENZA 






























































O THAT YOU may see what 
Europe is contributing to this age 
of decorative interior arts, we have 
opened a suite of showrooms at 
385 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


Decorators and their patrons are invited to view 
these displays which are genuine examples 
of the finest in imported interior accessories. 


Carbone 


348 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 


385 Madison Ave. 620 No. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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MODERNIST DESIGN IN ENGLISH 
EMBROIDERY 


[ Continued from page 436] 


ferent sizes, corresponding to the 
number and shapes of the pictures 
to be hung. 

The color scheme is in tones of 
yellow with occasional ‘darker ac- 
cents. These shades can best be 
described in terms of fruit, which 
seems appropriate enough, as the 
room is a dining-room. The thick 
lined taffeta curtains are composed 
of stripes in lemon, apricot, and 
orange. Apricot has been used for 
the background of the panels on 





One of the dining-room armchairs, 
whose seat with paneled centre and 
zigzag border is embroidered from a 
design by Roger Fry 


each side of the fireplace, and the 
emphasis of the large picture just 
above the mantel has been ac- 
centuated by its having been given 
a different background. This is 
painted the tint of a ripening lemon. 

In the two bays there are smaller 
panels in darker tones, such as the 
purple of plums and the mauve of 
half-ripe grapes. These make inter- 
esting interludes in the dominant 
theme of yellow tones. 

This originality in the coloring 
and spacing of the walls gives the 
room a decidedly modern note, al- 
though its shape and symmetry 
recall the eighteenth century, as do 
its furnishings. Both the mahog- 
any dining table and the four serv- 
ing tables date from the last quarter 
of that century, The four serv- 


ing tables are all alike and are 
symmetrically placed opposite each 
other. The chairs are of the 
Regency period and have been 
painted lemon yellow. They are of 
fairly noncommittal pattern, which 
makes a good background for the 
striking chair seats. There are ten 
of these, designed by several well- 
known French and English artists, 
each of whom furnished two de- 
signs. 

The most modernistic of them all 
is by Maurice Sabin, and shows two 
pink pitchers and a mug on a round 
table. Curiously enough, this chair 
seat is distinctly reminiscent of an 
easel painting. 

On the other hand the English 
artists have conceived their de- 
signs more directly in terms of the 
medium to be used — namely, em- 
broidery. This is noticeably true 
of Vanessa Bell's two seats. One 
is a soft medley of conventionalized 
roses. There is considerable sub- 
tlety in the blending of the colors, 
which are, in the main, pink, gray, 
beige, and black. Her other chair 
seat is modern in its color har- 
monies, which are in pastel shades, 
but the actual design might have 
been originated by her grand- 
mother. It is a simple spray of 
roses worked on a crisscross foun- 
dation, framed in expanding cir- 
cles in different subdued shades. 

Those familiar with the art of 
Duncan Grant have no difficulty in 
recognizing the two seats by him. 
He has chosen the attractive device 
of a lifted curtain which, on one 
seat, discloses a dish of fruit, and on 
the other a vase of arum lilies. 
These lilies are a favorite motif 
with this artist, appearing fre- 
quently in his decorations and 
paintings. 

Roger Fry, the well-known 
painter and critic, has emphasized 
the central portion of his designs 
by enclosing them in delightfully 
outlined panels. His borders — 
one of a scroll pattern and the 
other of ‘zigzags in two shades of 
blue on a puce ground — are dif- 
ferent from all the others. This 
is because his seats have been de- 
signed for the two armchairs. The 
borders of all the other seats are 
identical — being composed of blue 
stripes with white dots on a gray 
ground. 


OLD PICTURES WOVEN IN SILK 


[ Continued from page 424] 


markers, Christmas greetings, val- 
entines, and little silk novelties 
which would make a small gift 
more elaborate or which could be 
enclosed in a letter. They were 
usually decorated with flowers 


treated naturalistically, but might 
be more pretentious, such as a 
short poem woven to imitate a 
manuscript illuminated on vellum, 
of which an example may be found 
in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
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Height 7 
Width 15” 
Depth 12” 






















Nhe 
RADIO-CLOCK 
for YOUR home 


‘THE World’s Largest Makers of 
Hall Clocks present a strikingly 
beautiful new electric Radio Clock, 
a masterpiece of skilled wood-craft- 
ing and electrical engineering. 
The long cabinet is solid Honduras 
Mahogany finished to bring out all 
the rich beauty of the natural wood. 
A single light socket connection 
brings you the melodious, full voice 
of modern radio plus controlled 
electric time in a clock that never 
needs winding, regulating or ad- 
justing. 
The fully shielded Kennedy radio 
chassis may be a 5-tube t.r.f. or a 
7-tube Super Heterodyne. The syn- 
chronous electric clock is by Ham- 
mond. 
Look for the Colonial name on the 
diai — Trademark of the World’s 
Largest Makers of Hall Clocks. 
Write for descriptive literature 
giving all details, and low prices. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct. 





Colonial Manufacturing Company 
Dept. H. B. <» Zeeland, Michigan 





CO)FONUANE 





CLOCKS 


AMERICA’S FinesT AND Most ComeLeTe 
Line of ALL-ELecTRic FLoor CLocks 
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OLD PICTURES WOVEN IN SILK 


[ Continued from page 438] 


seum. A book of traveler's samples 
illustrating the varieties mentioned, 
and containing also samples of a 
range of cards which were sold by 
the Stevens firm, was offered for 
sale by R. F. Frampton, of Fins- 
bury Park, London, in the summer 
of 1929. From these small wares 
woven in silk Thomas Stevens 
developed the little pictures which 
are so fascinating and were so 
popular. 

It was in the early days of the 
Victorian era, when Her Majesty 
the Queen was still in the slender 
bloom of her early womanhood, 
and furniture and decoration re- 
flected the petite size of the sover- 


The manufacturer had his eye 
on popular activities which illus- 
trate all phases of the life of the 
time. Another series might be 
called that of contemporary inter- 
est. In this we have a spirited and 
lifelike stagecoach so Soinidion to 
the readers of Dickens; then the 
new steam engine full of contrast 
and startling wonder; then, as the 
years lapse, another silk picture 
of another quite modern type of 
engine, called ‘The Express Train.’ 
‘Called to the Rescue’ — the life- 
boat riding the waves to the vessel 
in distress — and * The Fire Engine’ 
dashing to the conflagration, the 
horses drawing the apparatus at 
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The Lady Godiva Procession is an appropriate subject for a firm situated 


in Coventry 


eign, that these charming pictures 
first made their appearance. 

As we know the silk pictures 
to-day, they fall into certain well- 
defined categories. First, appar- 
ently the oldest, and perhaps the 
most popular, is the sports ser- 
ies. In this series are illustrated 
hunting, racing, rowing, coursing, 


bicycle racing, steeplechasing, 
cricket, tennis, and football. The 
pictures of sports scenes are 


5; x 13 in size. They were woven 
in a long ribbon with repeats, to 
be cut and mounted separately. 
The colors of these little Victorian 
pictures are fresh and clear — like 
the miniatures on ivory so popular 
in that period. Their co — 
is lifelike, graphic, full of action 
Viewed at a little distance one 
almost believes them to be water 
colors, or the diminutive colored 
prints of the hunting and sports 
type so popular to-day. Memories 
of Ackermann and Alkan crowd 
the mind. With age and exposure 
to light, the greens and blues fade, 
but the other colors still hold 
their vividness and have the 
mellowed charm of an old colored 
etching. The artist, in composi- 
tion, centred his interest on the 
foreground, setting off the main 
features with the emphasis of both 
color and stitch. This accentuates 
the perspective, and when the 
green of the fields and trees fades 
to a not-unpleasant grayish tint, 
the horses and riders, the com- 
petitors at games, stand out in 
bolder relief. By the use of an 
extremely glossy silk and variety 
in the application of the broché 
stitch, the artist gives a brightness 
to the vivid colors of the jockeys’ 
jackets and a natural smoothness 
to the horses’ coats. 


full gallop, likewise belong here. 

Another set I have liked to call 
the story series, for in this series 
we have the Lady Godiva Pro- 
cession which so_ greatly has 
increased the fame of Coventry, 
as it has been given at intervals 
more or less regular since 1678. 
This scene is not identical with the 
engraving signed ‘D. Jee’ in the 
Fairholt collection, reproduced fac- 
ing page 170, in Volume II of 
Withington’s English Pageantry, but 
it very clearly is based on a proces- 
sion of about the same date. 

All of the foregoing series are 
in the same size, done with the 
same color range, in the same 
stitches, and with the same tech- 
nique. They form fascinating and 
alluring objects for the collector's 
interest, and once a set is acquired 
or in process of acquisition they 
are so easy to handle and to display 
and possess such a personal interest! 

There are two other series of 
these silk pictures which have not 
the charm, the vivacity, the work- 
manship, or the appeal of the 
foregoing. The most important is 
the set which may well be called 
the historical. In this we find such 
subjects as Wellington and Bliicher 
at Waterloo, William of Orange 
crossing the Boyne, the death 
of Nelson, Columbus discovering 
America. They are slightly larger 
(S} x 2}) than the preceding 
series. Their workmanship and 
technique seem to denote another 
and perhaps a less experienced 
hand. The stitch is looser. Gray 
is the predominating color. They 
seem to compare to the pictures of 
the preceding sets in about the 
way a newspaper cut compares to 
an etching. They are crowded, 
overfull of detail, lack naturalness 














































VISITORS 


@ A guest at your door...a 
smartly gloved finger on the 
door button. It is the same 
button she has often pressed 
before, but what a difference 
in response! In place of the 
harsh, old-fashioned door bell 
or buzzer, the full rich beauty 
of genuine Cathedral Chimes. 
And as each new caller seeks 
admittance the DEAGAN 
DOOR CHIMES play a differ- 
ent melody, a melody so sweet, 
so calm, so restful it wo aged 
an old-world country-sid 
twilight. . EAGAN DOOR CHIMES 
are easily “installed. , Finished in gleaming 
Ch plate or hand Lustro-Gold, 
they add ar world grace to any room. For 
details, write today to J.C. Deagan, Inc., 
Dept. DC-311, Deagan Building, Chicago, 
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CIRCULATING AIR 


of your house 
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NEW method of home insulation fills 
spaces between studs and rafters with 
invisible wall which keeps house 
warmer and cuts fuel costs 20-35%. 
Write Johns-Manville, Dept. B, 41st 
St. and Madison Avenue, New York 
City for Free Book. 








You'll Enjoy 
THE REDISCOVERY 
OF JONES 


By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


A brilliant defense of the ‘‘aver- 

age American,”’ this volume at 

the same time turns the tables on 

the intellectuals, and blows up 

their patronizing criticisms with 

an irony that is a delight to read. 
$2.00 a copy 

AN ATLANTIC BOOK 

Published by 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
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OLD PICTURES WOVEN IN SILK 


[ Continued from page 440] 


of form and expression. I have in 
my possession a silk picture of 
‘The Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence,’ made for the 
World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, 
which exhibits all of these defects. 

Another series which shares 
many of the defects of the histor- 
icals is the series of portraits. 
Some of these were political, as 
Lord Beaconsfield and W. E. 
Gladstone; some are of sportsmen, 
jockeys, as Fred Archer and Tom 
Cannon; there is a full length of 
John L. Sullivan (most of the 
portraits are of head and shoulders 
only); but the great majority were 
of royalty — German, Austrian, 
Russian, as well as English. These 
silk pictures suffer because uni- 
formity of stitch and a restricted 
range of color fail to achieve the 
lifelike effect produced by brush 
and pencil. It is very clear indeed 
that as the historicals were made 
from engravings, so the portraits 
were made from photographs. 

Coventry had, since the develop- 
ment of the Jacquard loom, been 
famous for its ribbons, and when 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition: was 
held in 1851, the weavers prepared 
a special exhibit which wouldshow 
what work their looms could pro- 
duce. 


Amone the views of contempo- 
tary interest woven by Stevens 
were two of the Crystal Palace, — 
interior and exterior, — largely 
in black and white effect, and 
perhaps woven especially for the 
Exhibition. In all probability the 
pictures of the sports series were 
woven, if not actually in the year 
1850, at least during the first half 
of the decade which it ushered in. 
It is obvious that photographs 
could not have been used in the 
designing of the sports series, as 
until the development of the gela- 
tine film instantaneous photog- 
taphy of moving objects was 


MODERN 


impossible. It is pleasant to think 
that the admiration of the visitors 
to the exhibition of the Coventry 
ribbons, and the personal interest 
which the visitors would take in 
the pictures of the Crystal Palace 
woven in silk, inspired the design 
of all the pictures woven subse- 
quently on the Jacquard loom, 
which about this time was being 
greatly elaborated. 

To the collector an important 
item is the mount. The earliest 
pictures are mounted on a delicate 
green board which fades with ex- 
posure to the light to a pale gray 
with a brownish tinge. The out- 
side measurements are 81 x 54; the 
opening, beveled and gilded, is 
5x23. Each mount had the firm's 
advertising label on the back. The 
manufacturer's label is a guarantee 
of genuineness. 

Some dealers think that origi- 
nally the pictures were framed in 
black, with a gold stripe and a 
brass boss at the intersections, but 
while this was a type of frame 
undoubtedly popular at this period, 
there seems to be no evidence that 
it was the only contemporary 
frame used. Doubtless the taste 
of the possessor led to the use of 
many types .of frames. 

When the silk pictures went out 
of fashion and the manufacturer 
ceased to produce new ones, those 
still in stock were sold without 
the label on the mount. These are 
quite as authentic as the ones with 
the label; the plain mount indicates 
only that the picture was sold at 
the factory at a quite recent date. 
As they have never been exposed to 
the light, the colors are as fresh 
as the day they were woven and 
the picture is in mint condition. 
The Stevens factory is still in 
operation at Caxton Street, Cov- 
entry, but the London branch is 
closed. The Stevens firm now 
manufacture bands for sailors’ hats, 
woven names and initials, but their 
output is entirely commercial. 
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It is not amiss to mention air 
valves here, because good ones may 
mean the difference between climb- 
ing the stairs a dozen times a day 
and having hot radiators without 
that exhausting effort. This is the 
valve on the radiator that lets out 
the air when the steam pressure 
rises. If a radiator refuses to heat 
when there is sufficient pressure in 
the system, the chances are the 
valve is not driving out enough 
air to make room for the steam. 
The hottest fire won't heat your 
house unless that little valve is 
doing its job, for the steam can't 
crowd its way into the radiator as 








long as air occupies the space. If a 
radiator shows these symptoms, try 
one of the modern air valves. It 
costs very little, and may be the 
simple answer to a heating problem 
that seems difficult. 


The Oil Burner 


The oil burner is the most widely 
used form of automatic heating at 
present. Controlled by a thermo- 
stat, it feeds itself oil and keeps the 
desired day and night temperatures 
without attention. The oil is 
stored in a tank buried in the yard 
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Biedermeier Secretary, Maple, Veneered, No. 3582. 
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BIEDERMEIER— 


See you favor restrained elegance in your home. 
But you wisely are not willing to accept 19th Century 
formalities too completely. You have discovered in 
Biedermeier a means of relief from the more solid Direc- 
toire or Empire surroundings. 


Biedermeier allows much freedom in the choice of woods, 
coloring and ornament. And, being essentially simple, it 
takes its place in any other “neo-classic” group with a 
feeling that it belongs. 


May we recommend an early visit to your decorator or 
dealer for an examination of the many recently completed 
Biedermeier reproductions which Dent craftsmen have 
fashioned with typical care and understanding. 


If your usual furniture supplier does not have a group 
of these Dent pieces, we shall gladly furnish the name of 
the most convenient decorator or dealer who does. Simply 
write or call at our nearest showroom listed below. 


A NEW NEW YORK SHOWROOM 
Sponsored visitors are welcome in our new New York 
showroom at 515 Madison Avenue, corner of 53rd. Here 
may be viewed a comprehensive showing of several hun- 
dred Dent masterpieces—each authentic and beautifully 
detailed. Other showrooms in Chicago, Syracuse and 


Canastota, N. Y 


DENT FURNITURE CORPORATION 
Makers of LENOX and 


ELGIN A. SIMONDS 


FURNITURE 
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Do not open until Christmas 


Let’s Help Santa Claus 


—Let’s do our part in a worthy cause 


WE are fighting for the control of cancer, which is 
yearly taking a greater toll of valuable lives. 

To help this worthy cause, we are asking you to 
buy these Christmas labels, all gummed, ten to a 
package, price one dollar—and they make useful gifts 
to send to your friends, too. 


For free information about cancer write to 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
American Society for the Control of Cancer 


34 East 75th Street New York City 


Residents outside of New York City, write to American Society for the Control of Cancer 
25 West 43d Street, New York City 
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— as near the street as possible, to 
avoid injury to the driveway by 
heavy oil trucks. 

Before any make of oil burner is 
selected, the best procedure is to 
consult local representatives of 
several manufacturers and obtain 
from each a list of owners. From 
these users can be learned the grade 
of service rendered with each make 
of oil burner. This is the only way 
to ensure the regular, expert atten- 
tion and quick emergency service 
which the moving machinery of 
the burner requires. Also take care 
to buy from a national advertis- 
er; otherwise you run the risk of 
finding the manufacturer out of 
business when your equipment 
needs repairs. Most oil-burner 
manufacturers now issue service 
contracts, which call for regular 
inspection and cleaning of the burn- 
er and special emergency work, at a 
stated seasonal charge. Be sure, 
too, to buy a standard grade of oil, 
to ensure getting the uniform 
quality for which your burner is 
adjusted. 


The Gas Boiler 


The gas boiler is equally a boon 
to the modern woman, for once it is 
installed she can almost forget there 
is any heat-producing mechanism 
in the house. After the gas is 
lighted on the first cold day, prac- 
tically no more attention is need- 
ed until spring. The thermostat 
which is part of every gas boiler. 
installation regulates the tempera- 
ture; fuel is delivered automatically 
as you use it. No furnace man, ash 
collection, or service is required. 

Should you go away for a few 
days, you depart with the assur- 
ance that your home will be com- 
fortable on your return. You never 
worry about a fuel shortage. A 
gas boiler is safe, because you can- 
not turn on the gas until the pilot 
is burning, and the gas cuts off 
automatically if the pilot light 
goes out or if the water (in steam 
boilers) falls below a safe level. 
An automatic water feeder removes 
this last responsibility from your 
shoulders. A gas boiler can be con- 
nected with any hot water, vapor, 
or steam system without changing 
the piping or radiation. 


Natural Gas 


The present widespread devel- 
opment in production and trans- 
portation of natural gas has an 
important bearing on the cost of 
gas heating. From the great gas 
fields in the Appalachian region, 
and from countless other fields 
throughout the country, pipes are 
being laid to supply most of the im- 
portant centres and thousands of 
smaller towns with natural gas. 
When the lines now proposed or 


under construction are completed, 
only six states will be without this 
fuel, which means great reduction 
in price. Already many gas com- 
panies have cut their rates to bring 
gas well within the range of prac- 
tical fuels, as the number of modest 
gas-heated homes in many local- 
ities testifies. 

Beyond these indications of an 
abundant supply of inexpensive 
natural gas, no one can tell offhand 
how much it will cost to heat your 
particular home with this fuel. 
Each house has its individual prob- 
lem of heat loss through wishows, 
walls, roofs, and cellar, and this 
can be determined only by a heating 
engineer. The local gas company 
will be glad to make an examina- 
tion without cost, and give an 
estimate within a few dollars a 
month of what the gas bill will 


With a gas boiler there are cer- 
tain economies which no other 
heating affords in equal degree — 
cleanliness, for example, which 
can be reduced to a dollars-and- 
cents item, deductible from fuel 
charges. Consider the saving on 
draperies, floor and furniture cover- 
ings, decorations and clothes. You 
also save an advance outlay for 
fuel and the interest on this money, 
and there is no outlay for service. 

Although the fuel expense of gas 
may be higher than that of oil, the 
cost of the entire gas boiler instal- 
lation is less than that of an oil 
burner without a boiler. This is 
because of the expense of an oil 
tank. 

It is possible to burn gas in a 
boiler designed for coal by install- 
ing in the boiler a conversion 
burner, or gas-burning unit. Boiler 
manufacturers do not ordinarily 
recommend this procedure, for the 
flue passages, which were designed 
for a coal flame, may not be adapted 
to gas. 


Electricity for Heat 


Electricity has been made prac- 
tical for heating in mild climates 
by the use of off-peak energy — 
current utilized during hours when 
the demand is light and low rates 
can be offered. Hot water is stored 
during these hours in a steel tank 
placed in the cellar or garage. The 
water is piped to radiators and then 
returned to the tank to be reheated. 
As the peak hours approach, when 
current is heavily in demand, an 
automatic switch cuts off the sup- 
ply. Sufficient heat is stored in the 
tank to warm the house during the 
hours when electricity is not in use. 

This system is too expensive now 
for cold climates, but it is probable 
that more utilities companies will 
lower their rates for off-peak cur- 
rent, to bring this type of heating 
into the same general class as oil 
and gas. 
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print variesin a few details only from the 
Revere original, and is inscribed ‘Jon 
Mulliken sculpt.’—a bit of thievery 
which Revere can scarcely in justice 
have resented, since he is himself be- 
lieved to have copied the design either 
from a print or from a drawing of 
Henry Pelham. Pelham, who was the 





Fig. 8. A first proof before printing 
of a mezzotint of Washington by 
Peale 


son of the famous Peter Pelham and 
half brother of John Singleton Copley, 
was an engraver of no little ability. 
In a letter to Revere dated March 
29, 1770, he upbraids the latter 
bitterly for appropriating his design. 
“When I heard that you was cutting a 
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Fig. 9. A line engraving of Washington 
by John Norman 


plate of the late Murder. I thought it 
impossible, as I knew you were not 
capable of doing it unless you copied 
it from mine,’ it begins. In another 
letter to his brother, dated May 1, 
1770, he remarks, ‘Inclosed I send you 
two of my prints of the late Massacre.’ 
A print in the possession of the 
American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, is believed 
to be a copy of Pelham’s ‘Massacre,’ 
the only one so far identified. 

Other examples of plagiarism on the 
part of Revere which have come to 
light need not be dwelt on here. Much 
of his work first appeared as illustra- 











tions for books or periodicals. In addi- 
tion to these plates he engraved a 
number of political caricatures and 
several fine ‘Prospects’ or ‘Views.’ 
Two of the rarest and best-known of 
these, ‘A Westerly View of the Col- 
ledges in Cambridge New England,’ 
and ‘A View of Part of the Town of 
Boston in New England, and Brittish 
Ships of War Landing Their Troops, 
1768,’ are shown in Figures 6 and 7. 
This particular copy of the latter 
print is, I believe, unique in having 
underneath the usual title in the lower 
margin the legend, ‘Cold by Ch» 
Remick,’ an artist whose water-color 
drawing, ‘A Prospective View of the 
Encampment of British Troops on 
Boston Common, 1768,’ wasillustrated 
in this department for April of this 
year. 








Fig. 10. Mrs. Washington, a com- 
panion print to the above 


Among the rarest and most highly 
prized of American portrait prints are 
those engraved by Charles Willson 
Peale, an Annapolis boy who studied 
art in Boston in 1798-1799, and later 
in London under Benjamin West. He 
was in Philadelphia in 1775, and 
afterward took an active part in the 
Revolution. His portraits of Revolu- 
tionary officers in oils and mezzotint 
rank high among the best productions 
of the Revolutionary period. A first 
proof before printing (that ultimate 
desire of every print collector) of a 
mezzotint by him of Washington, 
‘Late Commander in Chief of the 
Armies of the United States of America 
President of the Convention of 1787,’ 
is shown in Figure 8. 

It would of course be futile to at- 
tempt even to list all the important 
engravers of this period in an article 
of this kind. Notable among them was 
John Norman, an English ‘architect 
and landscape engraver’ who was 
working in Philadelphia by 1774, 
and who is credited with having made 
the first engraved portrait of Wash- 
ington. A fine pair of portraits of ‘His 
Excellency George Washington’ and 
‘Mrs. Washington,’ by this artist, 
are illustrated in Figures 9 and 1o. 
The latter engraving is inscribed, 
‘Published by John Coles Boston 
March 1782.’ 
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ENTER...Our Severest Critics 


oEs your whole house welcome 
D them home? Is it ready to meet 
gaily the anxious inspection your 
child will give it—looking through 

the eyes of his new friends? 
There is nothing like wallpaper 
for giving a house poise. 


With the aid of a well- 
chosen wallpaper youcan 


harmonize uncongenial furniture, 
add sunshine and c —and the 
smart touch then spells “Today”. 

Make them proud to bring their 
friends home. 

Our new booklet “Improve it 
with Wallpaper” will be sent for 
10c. The Wallpaper Association, 
10 East 40th Street, New York. 
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COVER 
EXHIBITIONS 


O&ober 14-22 
NEW YORK CITY 
New York School of Design 
625 Madison Ave. 


Odfober 24-31 
NEW YORK CITY 


Home Making Center 
Grand Central Palace 


November 4-18 
PHILADELPHIA 
Philadelphia School of Design for Women 
Broad and Masters Sts. 














November 23-December 5 
CLEVELAND 


Cleveland School of Art 
11441 Juniper Road 





December 9-23 
DETROIT 


Society of Arts and Crafts 
47 Watson St. 





Exhibited by 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8 Arlington St., BOSTON 














Free Book 


tells how to cut 
fuel costs 20%-35% 





SEND TODAY for free book de- 
scribing a wonderful new method of 
home insulation. Takes only a few 
hours to install. No bother. Deferred 
payments. Write Johns-Manville, 
\Dept. C, 41st Street and Madison 
‘Avenue, New York City. 
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9 Tables in One, 


TOUCH of the hand transforms this 
sturdy little table into the following 
purpose: Compact portable typewriter 

table, telephone stand, sewing table, smoke 
stand, reading table, radio stand or dressing 
table with mirror attached. Ideal for the 
™ portable typewriter, standard height 
compartment for stationery and houses 
the machine when closed. “Smart” for 
the telephone directory and writing pad. This 
table combines more practical uses than any 16x18" 
other piece of household furniture. Unique x30” 
design and construction, opens and closes in WHEN 
the wood without the use of hinges or hard- cheers 
ware. Buile of selected maple or mahogany CLOSED 
and finished in Provincial brown, antique maple, walnut or 
mahogany, hand rubbed, dull satin finish. Leaflet sent on request. 












19x25” 


x25” Price $24.50. Express collect 
WHEN (Patent applied for) 
OPEN 


Made and sold by 
BUCKLEY of BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
WE RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT ORDERS FOR SPECIAL PIECES 

Furniture built to order from any design 
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Quality Reproductions 


COLONIAL BEDROOM FURNITURE 
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the Lost Youth 
of ANY FLOOR 


= oa: Mahogany, Walnut, Maple or Cherry. Inex- 
A 75¢ can of Double X,a pail of boiling | Mahogany, Wat a taeiendiea Gaal cele by 
water and a mop—that’s ALL you need to | the better class of stores. 





The Margaret Hardenbrock No. 549 
Authentic and charming re-creations, in Solid 





ce ” | Names and designs registered under U.S. Trade 
restore the lost “youth” of any floor. _| Mark and Copyright Laws. 


Sounds like a fairy tale? But it’s true!| Send 15 cents for catalog of Beds, 
And here’s why: Double X is double-| Dressers, Vanities, Chests and Tables. 
action—removes varnish and bleaches in| south Ist’ Qe Ne uille Tennessee 
one operation. Takes the back-break and | 


purse-ache out of Floor Refinishing! 














Another name of importance to the 
print collector is that of Cornelius 
Thiebout, for whom it has been 
claimed that his was the first really 
meritorious work of an American-born 
engraver. His ‘Battle of Lexington’ 
has all the fire and movement which 
the Doolittle print lacks, without its 
historic accuracy. 

The work of Charles B. J. F. de 
Saint-Mémin was discussed in this 
department for August. Other well- 
known engravers of the period who 
did the greater part of their work after 
the Revolution are more properly 
considered in a discussion of the 
succeeding period. 

Among the many English engravers 
who produced prints of American 
subjects during this time the name of 
Valentine Green stands high. His 
mezzotint of Washington from the 





painting by Trumbull is said to have 
been the first real portrait of the 
American leader seen by his many 
admirers in England and on the Con- 
tinent. A portrait by him of General 
Nathanael Greene, in mezzotint from 
a painting by Peale, Figure 11, is 
among those of other Revolutionary 
notables that are highly prized by 
collectors. 

Such English prints form a substan- 
tial portion of every early American 
print collection. If for some of us they 
have a less strong appeal than the crud- 
er, but far more soul-stirring, efforts of 
the Americans, this fact should of 
course be laid to the door of prejudice. 
I shall hope that by calling attention 
to some of the treasures of the latter 
group from a famous collection, I have 
been able to put some of you into the 
way of sharing that prejudice. 





Fig. 11. A mezzotint of General Na- 
thanael Greene by Valentine Green 





For sale at leading paint and hardware stores! £ A VW a 
20-35% on fuel costs 
FREE BOOKLET describes 
how “wool”? made from 
rocks is blown through a 


FLOOR CLEANER 


Trial Package Free— Mail this coupon!) 


ScuaLtx Cuemicar Co., 348 East Second St., Los 
Angeles (Dept. F). Please send me, free, a 25¢ 
Special Trial Package of Double X Floor Cleaner. 


hose into drafty spaces within your walls. 
Address Johns-Manville, Department D, 
4lst St. & Madison Ave., New York City. 








A BUSINESS MAN 
LOOKS AT POLITICS 


WHY SHOULD THE GARDEN 
HAVE DESIGN? 





(44) By Herbert H. Lehman 
Name __ |] A courageous and challenging paper 
| November Atlantic Monthly 











Address___— 














CONCERNING YOUR GARDEN 
DO YOU KNOW — 


When and what fertilizers to use for your soil and for transplanting? 
What winter covering to use to maintain an even temperature? 
How to pack your bulbs and tubers for winter storage? 

What grass seed to choose for your lawn? 

About controlling insects and plant fungus? 


If you will check the items in which you are 
interested, we will have literature sent to you. 





Readers’ Service Bureau, The House Beautiful, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Name. 





Address. 
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composition of the garden from 
the point of view of design is not 
so generally understood. Instead 
of appreciating the beauty and 
orderliness of a certain formality, 
the amateur garden maker is apt 
to carry out his garden on entirely 
informal lines. Perhaps he sin- 
cerely prefers an informal type of 
garden, or perhaps he takes ref- 
uge in informality, thinking that 
an informal planting does not 
need design. If so, he begins with 
a fallacy. The informal garden 
seems to need less design only 
because the lack of it is partly 
concealed by curved lines, where- 
as straight lines would make it 
distressingly visible even to the 
untrained eye. One is scarcely 


conscious of disappointment in 
following a curved path that leads 
nowhere, but a straight avenue 
of trees must have a definite and 
adequate terminus. A successful 
informal planting needs design 
quite as much as a formal garden, 
and it is not easier to design in 
curved lines than in straight ones 
—perhaps it is more difficult. 
The basic principles of design 
must be applied to the composition 
of an estate just as they are applied 
to the composition of a work of 
fine art. 

Denman Ross says in his Theory 
of Pure Design that design is ‘order 
in human feeling and thought,’ 
and that order includes harmony, 
balance, and rhythm. Harmony 
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WHY SHOULD THE GARDEN 
HAVE DESIGN? 


[ Continued from page 444] 


may be translated as unity, a rela- 
tion of likenesses, something in 
common between the various parts 
of the design. Perhaps the most 
important thing that is needed to 
give unity is likeness in scale— 
or, to translate the word ‘scale’ 
as used by architects into common 
parlance, likeness in proportion 
between the various parts of the 
composition. But harmony de- 
mands also a likeness in style 
between the house and its setting. 
If the house is of a definite archi- 
tectural period, the garden must 
have elements of the same char- 
acter. In its broadest sense, har- 
mony includes the other two 
elements, balance and rhythm, 
since no design which is unbal- 
anced or unrhythmic can _ be 
harmonious. Ross describes bal- 
ance as some ‘equal opposition 
andcorrespondingequilibrium . . . 
equilibrium producing suspension 
of change . . . a pause — a rest ; 
and rhythm as ‘repetition of move- 
ment — repetition at regular inter- 
vals ... or changing sensation 
at regular intervals.’ 

These principles of abstract 
design in their application to a 
landscape composition, and partic- 
ularly to the composition of a 
garden, will be considered in 
detail in future articles. They are 
principles only, not rules. We do 
not all see alike and there are 
therefore no rules which can be 
followed. The only safe guide for 
the student of landscape design 
is the careful study of precedent — 
a study of old gardens which 
particularly impress us with their 
beauty. The cloister garths of the 
Gothic cathedrals, the Italian 
villas of the Renaissance with 
their terraced gardens, the great 
gardens of Versailles and the 


formally planned spaces around 
the smaller palaces of the late 
Renaissance in France, the patio 
gardens of Spain, the old formal 
gardens of England, and our own 
Colonial gardens, all have much 
to teach us! They are studied, 
measured, and drawn, not with 
the idea of slavishly copying the 
detail of old work, but that the 
student may become thoroughly 
familiar with the spirit of work of 
which the style and proportions 
are beautiful. 

These are the fascinating prob- 
lems, both artistic and practical, 
of the landscape architect, who 
designs the entire estate as a unit 
and is not led into designing one 
part at the expense of the whole 
scheme. Mawson says, in his Art 
and Craft of Garden Making: ‘The 
landscape architect must not only 
build up in his mind’s eye the 
components of his scheme into 
one harmonious, comprehensive 
whole, but he must also possess 
the gift of being able to present 
his conception to the minds of 
others so sympathetically that 
they too become fired with his 
enthusiasm for the ideal.’ In or- 
der to appreciate this conception, 
to judge whether it is expressive 
of himself and of his family, 
whether it is a plan which will be 
increasingly satisfying to them 
both in beauty and in use, the 
owner must have some idea of the 
problems of landscape design. 
These articles are written for him, 
for the client of the landscape 
architect, but they will be sug- 
gestive also to the owner of the 
little garden whose problems are 
so small that he must make the 
attempt to solve them himself 
without the aid of professional 
assistance. 


SUNROOM GARDENS 


[Continued from page 4 10] 


spoken of too highly for prolific 
bloom through the real winter 
months. They must, however, 
have a very cool room, for drought 
and heat curtail their bloom im- 
mediately. Use a compost rich in 
leaf mould, and a good chemical 
fertilizer. Cover the corms with 
about three inches of soil. After 
the foliage has died down com- 
pletely, shake them out of the pots 
and separate them, cutting out any 
signs of decay that may show. 
Each new corm and flat ‘toe’ will 
make another plant, and the old 
crown also if not rotted. They may 
be stored as any other bulb until 
time to plant again, but it is wise 
to dust them with sulphur when 
putting them away. If the stock 


increases beyond sunroom capacity, 
plant the surplus in the garden for 
later bloom. The beauty of these 
anemones depends upon the stock. 
A much finer strain has been bred 
in the Northwest than I have 
found elsewhere. 

The hardy bulbs force better in 
a room below seventy degrees, 
though they are not impossible in 
one warmer, and the same is true of 
chrysanthemums, snapdragons, and 
many of the blooms that may 
be lifted from the outdoor garden 
before a killing frost has cut them 
down in fall. Mignonetteand stocks 
bring a pleasing fragrance, and the 
calendulas are pungently bright. 

Many of the most joyous indoor 
effects come from the forcing of the 
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ra Our New ‘Dawn Rose 
is first plant patented 


Flower lovers every where will want this Rose which is so unusually 
beautiful that the Government permits control of its propagation, 
granting it U. S. Patent No. 1, under the new Patent Law. It is a lovely 
new everblooming sport of the famous climbing rose, Dr. W. Van Fleer, 
and blooms continuously throughout summer and fall. Strong two-year-old 
plants for fall planting, now $2 each. 


The ‘Dreer “Dozen Roses, a perfectly balanced collection of roses which 
do well in all sections of the country, and specially prepared for fall 
planting, $11 per doz., $80 per 100. 


‘Dreer’s Autumn (Catalogue offers the Bulbs and Plants which 
should be put into the ground in the fall. 


For a free copy mention this publication 
and be sure to address Dept. H 


DREER 


1306 SPRING GARDEN ST. 
PHILADELPHIA ,PA. 











Tulips 
; for the 


Rock Garden 


Rare and unusual varieties of great ap 
peal, especially selected to give color anc 
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mountain slopes of Central Asia, 
radiate a gypsy charm not possessed by 
their lordly cousins from Holland. Note 
the unusual collection values below — 





The Livins Gift 


== Per Per 

== Dozen 100 

== The Lady Tulip (Clusi- 

Se ee eee $1.00 $7.50 This year we are again offering ‘‘Giftrees,”’ 
The Water Lily Tulip those charming little conifers growing in 


(Kaufmanniana) ..... 1.35 10.00 
Tulipa Australis, yellow 

tinged reddish bronze. 

ee wine cd oe io eas 1.35 10.00 
Tulipa Eichleri, crimson 

scarlet shaded orange, 

black center marked 

WIG OMI oc .c 6s cs 1.35 10.00 
Sun's Eye Tulip (Acaulis 

Solis), crimson with 

black and yellow cen- 

OS “rare err 2.25 16.00 


COLLECTION PRICES 
3 each of the above 5 Rock Gar- 


natural Birch pots, whose lovely grey bark 
contrasts delightfully with the dark bluish- 
green foliage of the little trees. 

“Giftrees’’ are growing trees. With care 
they will remain colorful and beautiful all 
Winter and in the Spring may be set out in 
your garden to grow into beautiful specimen 
evergreens. 

Each ‘‘Giftree’’ is securely packed in an 
individual carton for shipping — and full 
instructions for its care are enclosed. 
“Giftrees”’ are 6-9 inch twice transplanted 
Colorado Spruces (illustrated above), White 
Spruce and Red Cedar, growing in natural 


(meneame : Birch pots. Please specify the variety you 
den Tulips ale al cece Oye nas « = wish. 
gag ae naa above 5 Rock Gar- ; E PRICE—ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Parcel Post Prepaid to any Point in the 
1= United States 





Sundew! 


A Magnificent Fringed Tulip, 
First of Its Kind 

A gorgeous cup of glowing crimson 

beautifully fringed on outer edges 

uplifted on tall stately stems _pre- 

senting a charming and novel ap- 

pearance either in bed or vase. 


Specially priced. 
$2.00 doz. $12.00 per 100 
25 for $3.50 


Schlings Bulbs 


= Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
= 58th St. and Madison Ave., New York 





Green or Red saucers sent for ten 
cents each additional 


ORDER NOW for Christmas 

Delivery to your friends 

We will enclose your card 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
Dept. E 


East Boxford, Massachusetts 


Send a “Giftree”—the Perfect 
Personal Christmas Gift 
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‘ROSES 


A Money-Saving Plan 





We pay shipping charges on all 
dormant Roses and guarantee 
them to bloom next season. 








for Autumn Planters 


Roses planted in the fall start growth early in spring, and 
bloom earlier than plants set in spring. We guarantee our 
select Hybrid Tea Roses to bloom next June or to replace 


with new plants those that fail. 


New and Scarce ‘Roses 


From our list of more than a thousand varieties we suggest these as desir- 


able additions to your Rose garden — 


Caledonia. White; large, double. 

Charles P. Kilham. Red-orange, and scarlet. 

E. G. Hill. Dazzling brilliant scarlet. 

Hilda. Salmon-pink, and orange-carmine. 

Mevrouw G. A. van Rossem. Dark orange. 

Pres. Herbert Hoover. Cerise-pink, scarlet and yellow. 
Richard E. West. Light yellow. 

Etoile de Hollande. Brilliant red. 

Lady Margaret Stewart. Golden yellow. 

Rev. F. Page-Roberts. Golden yellow. 


Talisman. Scarlet-orange. 
Ville de Paris. Clear yellow. 


In addition to these newer varieties we have a great collection of Old- 
fashioned Roses that have not been available for many years. All our 
Roses are field-grown, low budded, properly matured, and delivered to 
your door at our usual economical prices. 


Special Rose Folder for -Autumn— 
Now ready. Presents a selected list of new and rare Roses, flowering 
cherries, evergreens and hardy plants for autumn. Write for a copy. 


Our complete catalogs of Roses, Evergreens, and Hardy Plants will be mailed on request 
to those who intend to plant these various items. In your request please state definitely 


what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS ; Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Beat Winter! 


OHNS-MANVILLE Home Insulation 

blown into the walls of your house 
in a few hours’ time keeps rooms 
warmer, cuts fuel bills 20-35%. Send 
for free illustrated book explaining in 
detail. Johns-Manville, Dept. A, 41st 
St. and Madison Ave., N. Y. C. | 


DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES 


Dry leaves mixed with ADCO turn into rich, clean artificial | 
manure. So do stalks, vines and cuttings from the garden, | 
straw and cornstalks from the farm, without animals. Youowe 
it to yourself to know about this method. Interesting par- | 
ticulars free. ADCO, 1730 Ludiow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SPANISH & DUTCH IRIS — Beautiful 


shades of 
blue, lavender, white, yellow and bronze. Tall fiow- 
ers of good substance, yet so delicate in form that 
they resemble orchids. Keep well when cut. Choicest, 


flowering size bulbs, . Cai 
50 for $2.25. Post. Gordon Ainsley — 
paid. Catalog 4 





THE 
EPIC OF AMERICA 


By James Truslow Adams 


“A book of the first historical 
significance.” — Professor Charles 
Seymour, Yale University 


The author of “The Adams 
Family,” one of the outstanding 
books of 1930, has here written a 
graphic but comprehensive nar- 
rative interpreting the people 
themselves, the influences which 
shaped their character, the con- 
taminations to which they were 
exposed, and the spirit which has 
brought them through crises in 
the past and which must be 
trusted to preserve them in the 
troubled future. 


Here is no tangled chronicle of 
dates, campaigns, and battles; 
instead, by selecting the more 
momentous episodes in our 
growth, and by _ consistently 
showing us what life held for the 
American man of city, town and 
frontier, Mr. Adams has _ pre- 
sented a panorama of American 
life from Columbus to Hoover. 


$3.00 at all booksellers 











AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 








SUNROOM GARDENS 


[ Continued from page 44 5] 


hardy bulbs — narcissi, tulips, hy- 
acinths, crocuses, Easter lilies, and 
lily-of-the-valley. The important 
thing in all bulb forcing is to estab- 
lish a good root system before top 
growth is allowed. Plant the 
bulbs in pots in late summer or fall, 
and then plunge in the garden, 
cold frame, or cellar, later bringing 
them gradually to the light. Tri- 
tonias also do well in the house 
and are coming on to the market in 
many improved forms. Ixias, Spa- 
raxis, and the blue freesia (Babiana) 
bloom naturally in the winter, and, 
being warm, land bulbs may be 
used in warmer rooms as well. 

In a room that passes seventy 
degrees, we should do better to 
turn in general to the more exotic 
plants, bringing a touch of the 
lands below the equator, though 
remembering always to keep the 
atmosphere moist. Gerbera jamesoni 
is an annual that makes a fine 
winter pot plant, with flowers 
somewhat like the chrysanthe- 
mum, but in shades of rosy scarlet 
to salmon pink. Summer- and fall- 
sown seeds of Schizanthus will 
bloom through the winter and 
spring. 

The Amaryllis family has several 
members for the very warm sun- 
room, the amazonlily (Eucharis 
grandiflora) having showy umbels 
of pure white star-shaped flowers 
on stout stems. This may be had 
in bloom at almost any time by 
resting off for a few weeks first, 
though do not let it dry out to 
such an extent that all the leaves 
are lost. Clivia miniata carries its 
lily-like orange-red-to-buff clusters 
over a long period from late win- 
ter through spring. Crinum kirki 
blooms in early fall. Its bulk may 
be disposed of by resting it off for 
four or five months in outdoor 
summer shade. 


M ee} 





Calceolarias will withstand ei- 
ther a cool or a warm room. 
Streptocarpus and gloxinias, while 
coming into bloom in late summer, 
may be carried on through the fall, 
even into winter. Though gloxin- 
ias like a moist atmosphere, when 
watering pour directly on to the 
soil so that their foliage is not 
dampened. 

The Streptocarpus (cape-prim- 
rose) seems far less used than it 
might be. There are varieties with 
leaves two or three feet long and 
blooms borne in dense  many- 
flowered panicles, such as S. dunni; 
but I like better some of the hybrid 
forms after the manner of S. 
kewensis and S$. achimeniflorus, with 
smaller leaves and flowers more 
upon the order of the gloxinias, 
but of an airier grace. S. achimeni- 
florus albus is a large-flowered 
white; S. achimeniflorus giganteus, 
lavender-blue; and S. achimeniflorus 
roseus, pink. Florists tend to sell 
these nameless, merely designating 
their color. Seeds sown in Febru- 
ary or March will usually bloom 
the following fall and winter, and 
are considered better than old 
plants. If you do get an exception- 
al hybrid seedling, it may be 
propagated by cuttings. 

Orchids are not an impossibility 
in the sunroom, though a gamble 
for the exercise of skill. I have 
grown both Cattleya hybrids and 
Dendrobiums here, but the room 
must approach hothouse condi- 
tions, and greater success is assured 
if a separate glass partition may be 
built into one of the windows. 

Cacti, the orchids of the desert, 
make splendid house plants with 
exquisitely beautiful flowers, usu- 
ally from late winter through 
spring; but while they withstand 
gteat variety in temperature, they 
demand a dry atmosphere. The 


m is excellent for 





bracket pots and 


hanging baskets 


or for use among the cacti 
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= tell me there’s five or six million of 
us — out of jobs. 

“T know that’s not your fault, any more than it is 
mine. 

“But that doesn’t change the fact that some of us right 
now are in a pretty tough spot — with families to 
worry about — and a workless winter ahead. 
“Understand, we’re not begging. We’d rather have a 
job than anything else you can give us. 

“We’re not scared, either. If you think the good old 
U. S. A. is in a bad way more than temporarily, 
just try to figure out some other place you’d rather 


be. 
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“But, until times do loosen up, we’ve got to have a 
little help. 

“So I’m asking you to give us a lift, just as I would give 
one to you if I stood in your shoes and you in mine. 
“Now don’t send me any money — that isn’t the idea. 
Don’t even send any to the Committee which signs 
this appeal. 

“The best way to help us is to give as generously as 
you can to your local welfare and charity organiza- 
tions, your community chest or your Emergency 
Relief Committee if you have one. 

“That’s my story, the rest is up to you. 

“Pll see it through — if you will!” 


—Unemployed, 1931 


THE PRESIDENT’S ORGANIZATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Wartm Seren 


Director 


COMMITTEE ON MOBILIZATION OF RELIEF RESOURCES 





Chairman 


The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief is non- political and non-sectarian. Its purpose is to aid local welfare and 
relief agencies everywhere to provide for local needs. All facilities for the nation-wide program, including this advertisement 
have been furnished to the Committee without cost. 
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Every issue of ‘House Beautiful’ is devoted to some particular phase of 

building, furnishing or gardening. On this page we have indicated by a * 

those manufacturers offering booklets without charge. If a small fee or a 

deposit is indicated s please enclose the amount in stamps. You need not 

destroy even one page of your copy. Just write the name of the manufac- 

turer, the month and year of issue and send to READERS’ SERVICE, 
‘House Beautiful,’ 8 Arlington Street, BOSTON 
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SUNROOM GARDENS 


[ Continued from page 446] 


Christmas and Easter cacti tolerate 
more moisture. With the exercise 
of a little common sense in their 
placement, the majority of cacti 
suitable for indoor use may be had 
in a sunroom of any type. You may 
choose rather freely among the 
Cereuses and Cephalocereuses for 
indoor use. Many of these are 
night-blooming. Trichocereus spach- 
zanus blooms rather late in the 
season, but holds its great creamy 
flowers both day and night. The 
rainbow cactus (Echinocereus rigi- 
dissimus) and E. stramineus, purple; 
Echinopsis multiplex, pink; Opuntia 
brasiliensis, yellow; and practically 
all of the Mammillarias are among 
the good house plants. The night- 
blooming cereus is Hylocereus of 
vine-like habit, requiring medium 
moisture. All cacti need particu- 
larly good drainage, and have more 
to dread from moisture rot than 
from other sources. They may be 
raised from seed, and interesting 
dish gardens made of them while 
small. 

Many of the tender succulents 
do well in the sunroom — Crassula, 
cotyledons, dudleya, echeveria, 
Euphorbia, and the handsome 
Mexican Sedums that we never see 
in Northern gardens. Sedum pal- 
meri blooms nearly all winter. 


In general, remember that pot 
plants live in curtailed spaces and 
require a rich compost — the flo- 
rist or nurseryman usually carries 
this — and also a balanced plant 
food. Drainage should be thor- 
ough, and no stagnant moisture 
allowed to collect in jardinitres. 
A little charcoal water sweetens 
the soil. Thrips and red spider are 
the usual house pests. Treat the 
former with nicotine spray, and the 
latter with frequent syringings and 
moisture. Remember that all plants 
must have a resting period at some 
time through the year. In bringing 
any hardy plants indoors, accustom 
them gradually to the higher ’ tem- 
perature. Florists’ — are usually 
purchased in full bloom, but if 
given a good resting period, careful 
repotting, and plant food when they 
later start into growth, they may 
be carried on for a number of years. 

I once found, when trying to 
garden in an over-heated apart- 
ment, that a few hours in the elec- 
tric refri gerator had amazing effects 
upon plants that found no pleasure 
in the home I offered. This is of 
course a remedy to be used with 
considerable discretion. Tender 
plants should not be subjected to 
greater cold than they can with- 
stand. 





Chrysanthemums may be grown in pots plunged in the soil outdoors 
through the summer and then moved to the sunroom before killing 
frosts descend 
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There are many cost 
savings in contracting 
now for a new home or 
for modernizing an 
old one. 
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24-in. Stained Shin- 
gles in WEATHERBEST 
Colonial White on 
Sidewalls with 16-in. 
Natural Brown Shin- 
gles on Roof. Home 
of Dr. Brodie, St. 
Paul, Minn. Adolph 
Thome, Builder. ‘ , eo 

“ ee 





* 
Reproduced from a photograph. Natural colors." 


Only WEATHERBEST Can Give Your 
Home Enduring Stained Shingle Beauty 


TOR twenty years the name Weatuersest has stood for the finest 
quality in stained shingles. At no time have materials or process 

been cheapened to meet price competition. 
WeaTHErBEsT Stained Shingles for sidewalls and roof of a new home 
. or laid over the siding of your present one offer a combination of 
MODERNIZE NOW .. . WHILE COSTS ARE LOW low first-cost and lifelong economy not possible with other materials. 
acy WEATHERBEST give extra insulation against heat and cold, and their 

ee po hey riggs long-life colors weather naturally and save repainting. 

homes modernized the Weatner- You should not compare Weatnersest with painted shingles or 
best Way. If you will send kodak those stained on the job or by machine methods. Only with the 
oF orher picture of your preteat WEATHERBEST special process can the real beauty of selected red cedar be 


home, our FREE Sketch Service é : : 
Dept. can show you how exterior preserved with lasting colors. 



















oo may - made at Whether you plan to build a new home or to modernize an old one, 
hia cee sericteediagi sa you'll find many ideas for sidewalls and roofs in the portfolio of 
You can increase the Ate / 5 46 ‘ : 
sales and living values Weatuersest Homes in actual colors. Send 10c in stamps or coin to 
of your present home cover mailing and handling. 
two to four times the WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc. 





Weatuersest Way. 






General Offices: North Tonawanda, N. Y. Plants: North Tonawanda, ¢ leveland, St. Paul 
Sales and Display Offices: New York and Chicago. Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 









WeATHERBEST 





Suggestion 
Sketch 










WEATHERBEST DEALERS ARE 
ESPECIALLY QUALIFIED 
TO SERVE YOU 
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A CARPET THAT GIVES YO 


WE HAVE seen people get all stirred up 
over the interesting things you can do 
with the new Collins & Aikman Carpet. 
Especially decorators, and those who 
keep their eyes open for new ways to 
express the individuality of rooms. 

They see a room such as the one pic- 
tured here, and notice the broad expanse 
of soft, quiet carpet—unblemished by 
stitched seams even where it passes from 
one room to another. They see a special 
design of some sort in the carpet—a crest, 
a coat of arms, a special border or a pat- 
tern to match a decorative motif. And if 
they don’t know about Collins & Aikman 
Carpet they usually say, “Of course you 
had this carpet specially woven.” 

But that carpet was not specially woven. 
Special weaving, to get personal designs 
and custom-tailored effects, costs a pile of 


A beautiful Georgian room furnished by B. Altman & Co., 
New York City. The Collins & Aikman Carpet is Marine 
Blue, with the shield inlaid in blue, burgundy and gold. 
Notice the seemingly seamless appearance, even where 


the carpet runs through the doorway into the next room. 


WITH NEVER AN/UGLY STITCHED SEAM 


money. And with Collins & Aikman Car- 
pet, these special effects are achieved at a 
reasonable cost that makes them entirely 
practical for almost any one! 

Collins & Aikman Carpet comes in 
54-inch widths, with a resilient back— 
and sells at the price of the old-fashioned 
strip carpet which gave you unsightly 
stitched seams. It is the new and exclusive 
manner of joining these widths—by strap- 
ping the joints on the under surface in- 
stead of stitching—which gives a seam- 
less, broadloom appearance. That is why 
it is called “seemingly seamless.” And any 


special designs, your own or your deco. | 
rator’s, are cut from carpet of another” 
color, inlaid, joined on the under surface 
—giving a one-piece effect when finished, — 


Of one thing we're sure: If you are | 
interested in new carpets for your home, ” 
you ought to know all about the Collins 
& Aikman idea before you make another * 
move. Our illustrated booklet tells the 
story of this new decorative medium, and 
includes photographs of some striking — 
installations. A copy is yours for the ~ 
asking. Write to Collins & Aikman Corpo- ~ 
ration, 25 Madison Ave., New York City, © 


© 1931 





COLLINS & AIKMAN CARPET) 


SOLD BY LEADING STORES AND INTERIOR DECORATORS 
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